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PREFACE. 


rpiHIS volume is the first of the new series of Reports, begun after the re- 
organization of the Archmological Surveys in Upper India in 1885. In 
directing these surveys, my aim has been to have the Report volumes, as far 
as practicable, exhaustive and final on the subjects treated of in each. Much 
of course will be discovered everywhere in the future ; but the monumental 
archteology can be fully dealt with, and a report — consisting chiefly of cursory 
notes on places visited on a flying tour, with rough drawings and photo- 
graphs of the more notable buildings and sculptures met with, and specula- 
tions on matters on which the surveyor does not possess the materials for 
anything better than a mere hypothesis more curious than scientific — is not 
what ought to be considered satisfactory. Government has wisely forbidden 
the indulgence of the propensity to start such profitless speculations by the 
surveyors in their reports ; and this volume will be found to be a plain state- 
ment of historical facts based on original sources of information relating to 
the places and buildings described, with careful and accurate representations 
of the monuments and their details sufiicient to illustrate them — if not in every 
detail, yet quite as fully as is needed to give a complete idea of their archi- 
tecture. 

As Provincial Archaeological Surveys had been conducted, at consider- 
able expense, both in the Panjab and North-Western Provinces, by officers 
of the Public Works Department, for several years previous to 1885, and as 

U'-'- A 

it had been devoted chiefly to the great moituments in Agrfi, Jaunpur, Dehli, 
Lahor, &:c., I had hoped to be 'able to utilize ’^ahd publish much of the 
material thus collected, and so make it accessible to the general public. 
On obtaining from Government a loan of these drawings, however, it 
was disappointing to find that, though numerous, technically well finished, 
and to large scales, the details — on which so much of the real character 
and style of architectural art is dependent — had not been measured and 
drawn with necessary care. Many of the smaller measurements were largely 
in error, and the proportions of ornamental work, mouldings, &c., overlooked. 
To have published such drawings would have been to produce untruthful im- 
pressions on the minds of such as should study them. Instead of the work 
at Jaunpur, therefore, being only to supply such additional details as had 
been overlooked in this extensive series of drawings, and write the desirable 
letter-press to accompany them, it was soon found that the whole must be 
)-e-measured and re-drawn, if the representations were to be accurate in all 
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details. Mr. Ed. W. Smith, the Architectural Assistant, only joined the stalf 
in February 1886, and without any qualified draftsman to assist him. In the 
short period available till the hot season set in, he completed the work on the 
Atala and Lai Darw^za Masjids. Next cold weather he was engaged in 
Bundelkhand and elsewhere, and only returned to Jaunpur in October 1887, 
when, with the native draftsmen he had been training, he made the drawings 
now published of the J^mi Masjid. This Report had been prepared in 
October 1886 and went to the press in 1887, but the earlier plates had not 
been nearly all printed off when the later ones were received to complete the 
work. 

The bulk of the letter-press is by Dr. Ftihrer, whose trained and varied 
scholarship is a sufficient guarantee for its accuracy and research. The 
architectural descriptions of the buildings were prepared by Mr. Smith. 
My work has been to unite these into one connected account, to supervise the 
printing, and pass the drawings through the press. To the MS. of his report 
Dr. Ftihrer added a bulky appendix of forty-six inscriptions collected during 
his tour between 14th February and 31st March 1886. These were in Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit, many of which were unknown before. ‘ Some of these 
inscriptions,’ Dr. Ftihrer mentions, ‘ are of great historical importance, espe- 
cially in settling the question of the time of the first appropriation of the 
ancient Buddhist and Hindu temples by the Musalmans.’ The Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions, being mostly short, and belonging directly to the buildings 
described, have been engrossed in the text : the longer Sanskrit ones, as directed 
by Government, have been kept for separate publication in the Epigraphia 
Indica. 

Besides the monograph on the Sharqi architecture of Jaunpur, the report 
contains notes on the archaeological remains at ZafarabS,d,Bhuila-TM, Ayodhya, 
and Sahet-Mahet, which places Dr. Ftihrer visited in the course of his tour. 

The plates have been reproduced by photo-lithographic processes at the 
Survey of India Office in Calcutta, but on account of other and more pressing 
demands, — to which these plates had often to give way, — the work has been 
much protracted. Nothing, however, could exceed the ready attention and 
interest bestow'ed from first to last upon it by Colonel Waterhouse, to whose 
care much of their excellence is due, and for which my best thanks are owing. 
They alone form a most important contribution to Indian monumental 
archaeology, and will, apart from all description or comment, be found of 
much interest by the architect, the artist, and the historian of Indian archi- 
tecture. 


Calcutta, 

The, 5th February 1889. 


JAS. BURGESS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORYA 

Regarding the pre-historic ages, the consideration of legends and of the present dis- 
tribution of clans will gire matter for a theory as to the importance and direction 
of each wave of conquest which in succession swept the aborigines from the .land. 
In the earliest times, the region round Jaunpur was held by the Bhars, an aboriginal 
race of whose civilisation we catch glimpses by no means according with our icjeas as 
derived from the present condition of their outcast descendants. Along the banks of the 
Barnh are the sites of large cities, destroyed by fire, perhaps when Brahmanism won 
its final victories over Buddhism; on the Gumti stood vast temples which perished on 
tlie first inroad of the Alusalman ; but what founders and what antiquity these cities 
and temples boasted none can now say. 

Yet a local legend gives a hint of one stage of the great conflict, when the abori- 
gines were sinking but not yet wdiolly subdued. When the great Ramachandra ruled 
in Ayodhya, there dwelt in the curve of the Gumti, where now Jaunpur stands, the giant- 
demon Karalavira (Karar Bir).^ And whereas the highways ivere unsafe by reason of 
his violence, Ramachandra marched against him in person, and having vanquished him 
in single combat, left the giant’s trunk lying as a memorial and warning, but flung his 
limbs and head to the corners of heaven. Over the trunk the demon’s followers built a 
temple, paying divine honours to their lost lord. So far the legend ; translating it, we 
suspect the truth to be that in some battle here the Bhar hero fell before the might 
of the invader, and the honour his sorrowing clansmen paid to his remains in time so 

* Sources ; Faqir Kliair-aJ-dlii 51 uliamuiad 'Allalialadi’s Jnunpuriidmah, ed. Jaunpur ; Tdrikh-i-FirishUi of 5Iiiham- 
mad Qasiin Hindu Shah Kirislita ; Tdri/t’/i-i- ot Yahya-biii-’Ahujad-bin-’AbdulUh Sihriudi; TdrU-k-i-Firuz- 
S/in/ti of Zia-nd-din Harni. 

-Fiiuz Shah found here a temple dedicated to Karalavira (Karar Hir) within the lands of mauza K.irar. The 
Hindus named the new fort Karalakota (Kararkot), and the ground adjoinin',' to the north is still known as mahalia 
Kaiar. An equally probable inteipretation of the myth is that Karar is the name, not of a single hero, but of a class of Chars. 
Kararkot, theea.stern pargana of Jaunpur, may be supposed to derive its name from the same class. Under the southern wall 
of tlie fort still exists the shrine of Karalavira, p.irtly covered by the stones of the fallen wall, but still the scene of 
worship. 'Phe object worshipped is a large stone, be.iriiig a rude re.seiiiblauce to the upper pat t of a human trunk, smeared 
thickly with turmeiic, Ac., so that it is impossible to say what kind of stone it is. 
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impressed his enemies that they in time, assigning a different origin to it, joined in the 
same T^’orship. 

Then for ages we have not even the light of a myth. Mr. Ommaney' found in 
Bandelkhand an inscription,- which spoke of a Yavanapura on the Gumti, and this 
he identified rvith Jaunpur. In this, however, he was certainly wrong, for there can 
have been no town of any size here when Salar Masa’ud Ghazi destroyed the temples of 
that ancient town, to which, three centimes later, was given the new name of Zafar- 
ah ad; hut as the ancient name (R ata garh) of the fort only of this city has been preserved, 
the inscription may refer to it. The Yavaneudrapura of the Harwamki may be taken 
as referring to the ancient town that existed on the site of the present Zafarabad, 
though General Cunningham’s reading of “ Yamonyapura,” in an inscription on a pillar 
in the west cloister of the Lai Darwaza masjid at Jaunpur,^ must be rejected. 
Buddhism seems to have been strong here, for the temples remaining even to the 
]\Iusalman period were undoubtedly Buddhist, and of sufficient magnificenee not only to 
furnish materials for the conqueror’s masjids, but to supply models even for the details 
of their decoration. For miles in the southern corner of the district, between the Basohi 
and Barna brooks, are found the sites of cities destroyed by fire, of whose former 
grandeur the peasant will tell, though now but scant traces are left of them hut those 
Buddhists in character. But as the dawn of our present history draws on, we find the 
country subject to the Bala princes of Banaras as in mythic times it seems to have 
been to those of Ayodhya, and with Banaras it finally fell under the sceptre of the 
Musalman, when ?.Iuhammad Shahab -ad-dln Ghori defeated Jayachandra II. in 
.A.D. 1191. Yot that Shahah-ad-din was probably the first general of Islam who had 
triumphed so far to the eastward. Of the terrible Mahmud of Ghazni, indeed, no 
march is recorded farther east than Kalafijara, and we may be sure that had he taken 
Banaras history would not have been silent, and Shahab-ad-din’s four thousand camel- 
loads of spoil would have been the vaunt of an earlier triumph. But the fame of such a 
city cannot but have reached the groat iconoclast’s ears, and nothing is more probable 
than that he would send forth such a force as he could spare to lay waste the lands of 
idolaters. lienee we yield credence to the tale of the writers of the Mimt-aUJisrdr and 
Tuicdrilch 21unimi, that Salar Masa’ud Ghazi, sister’s son to Mahmud, starting from 
Ivanauj, overran much of the country north of the Ganges, carrying his ravages to the 
gates of Banaras and destroying the temples of Zafarabad before meeting his death, 
in the prime of youth, in battle with the Hindus at Bahraich. But we are travelling 
beyond the record. Salar Masa’ud Ghazi is a personage little more historical than 
Bamachandra himself, and the temples of Zafarfibrul may have been among the thousand 
Shahah-ad-din boasted he had overdlirown. But whatever the date of their destruction, 
it is probably the same as that of the first foundation of .Jaunpur. 

The j)rincc, who dwelt in Ratagarh, sickened with the desolation round his walls, 
built for himself a palace and temples a ferv miles to the west, on a spot somewhat more 
secluded on the north hank of the Gumti and near the old temple of Ivaralavira. In 
the two centuries and a half which elapsed between the conquest by Shahab-ad-diu and the 

' Gazf-fteer of the Xorfh-M’f stern Provinct s. XIV, Part III. pitiru 83. 

iii-ciiptiun has iievpr bot-n luibli-lic]. aii'I the oriixmal cannot now be founi]. 

3 PuMiUip-l liy Cuiinin^Uum, Arrhanlogiral Survey Reports, \iA. XI, ju-o U'fj. I road this as “AvoJIiv'. ■ ' 
■which the •;raii Jfather of PaJina.-adhu had livi-J. — J. B. 
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accession of Flruz Sliah, many fine buildings had risen in the new city, unirouhled by 
wars or by the lJusalman occupants of the mother-city, which by degrees passed wholly 
into the hands of the invaders. In the reign of ’Ala- ad-din Muhammad Sha h, in 1300. 
A.D., one Shaikh Barha converted the only temple^ former ravagers had spared into a 
masjid, still standing ; and, but a few years later, died, and here was buried the local “light 
of Hindustan,” Sadr-ad-din Chiragb-i-Hind, whose tomb, still standing, was built by 
Zafar Khan, the new founder of Zafarabad, and apparently the first governor of 
-Taunpur. As there was frequent intercourse between the court of Dehli and the semi- 
independent princes of Lakhnauti, and as the main road, crossing the Ganges at souie 
ford not far west of the present city of F arrukhabad, ran through Zafarabad and Banaras, 
many armed and many peaceful parties of Musalmans had visited the place between tlie 
plundering foray of Sliahab-ad-din and that long halt of Firuz when the present city 
of Jaunpur was founded. Indeed, this was perhaps not the first visit even of Firuz, 
for when, in 1355, he marched against Hajr Ilias of Lakhnauti, who had entered his 
kingdom westward even to the gates of Banaras, he probably passed at least on his home- 
ward march through Zafarabad. 

But in A.D. 1359’ Firuz was moving against the successor of bis old rival, and 
was overtaken by the rains at Zafarabad, and halted there till autumn. He despatched 
an embassy to the prince, against whom he was marching, but, though the envoy sent 
brought rich presents in return, among Avhich are mentioned five elephants, — an otfer- 
ing which the custom of those and later times seems to have considered a confession of 
inferiority, — the Aveather only delayed the king’s march. In the camp Avas Prince Fath 
Khan, then a child of seven, that eldest and most beloA'ed son whose death fifteen years 
later, A.H. 776 (A.D. 1371), plunged Firiiz into uncontrollable grief and the empire into 
severe troubles. At this time the father AAvas thinking much of his son’s training, and 
though, in the next season’s march, his fondness conferred on the child the ensigns of 
royalty, his care at the same time appointed proper tutors for his education. 

The idea of founding a city in the neighbourhood, which might form a proper basis 
for future campaigns, Avas probably conceived at that time ; for, though his march was 

‘ Furgusson seems convinced that nowhere have the Jlu-^almans appropriated a Buddhist buildin" without reconstruc- 
tion. and he is probahly right ; hut, when treating of the Atala nui>jid, he only gives as his reason for his thinking it recon- 
structed, that certain conspicuons parts are undoubtedly Saracenic. Bnt at Zafarabad there are no such parts. The roof is 
flat, and the inteiior is a hall, 18 feet high, 9 bays deep, from east to west, and 7 broad, from north to south. The outer 
ranges of columns are double, and plain walls close the spaces between the outmost. The square pillars are somewhat 
irregularly placed towards the western sides; the aisle, running from tiie door to the qibla, is 8 feet 8 inches broad, the 
ethers 6 feet 6 inches, the greater bieadth of this centre aisle is certainly suggestive of Musalman interference in its 
construction ; and the arch which once finished the front is most probably a part of the original design. The real d.ite of 
Shaikh Barba’s interference cannot be fixed witli accuracy ; the stone on wliich the dedication was carved fell from the front 
and is lost, but the inscription is said to have given a verse from which certain words were picked to give the date A.H. 
711 = A.D. 1311, but ’Ala-ad-diu Mabmiid Khiiji is said to have been named a.s the then ruler, and his accession 
dates half a century later. Sharat Jahangir, a foreign saint who died heie in the autumn of 1397. had lodged in this masjid. 
The Zafar Khan mentioned was probably Zafar Khan Farsi, who. coming fiom Sunarg.aon in Bengal ten years befoie that 
inroad in which Jaunpur was founded, was made Xai'o Vazir, and twenty years later Ahizir ; he betrayed his master and 
disappears smidenlv. Bnt Firishta names several others and gets confused among them. 

- Though there can he no real doubt as to the chronology, it is not wholly undisputed. Khair-ad-din first speaks vaguelv, 
but as assuming the place to have been founded by Firuz about A.H. 700 = A.D. 1358; in another place he gives the 
date plainly as A.H. 772 — 1370, but says it is recorded by ah/ad in the woids Shahr Jamipiir, which g.ive the vear 770. 
Firishta speaks of the halt at Zafarabad on the castwaid maich in 700, and at •* Z.if.irabad and J.uinpur" on tlie return in 
761 ; the Jahauard says that Firuz founded the city on the eastward march, Khair-ad-diu and the Tdi ikh-i-Jliiliuminadi 
(the latter giving the date A.H. 775 = 1373) on his return. Jayachandra II. seems to have been dispus.sesbed of 
Rat agar h in 1359: so the claims of the two years 1359 and 1300 are pretty equally balanced. The plan may have 
been adopted in tlie foiuier. and carried out in the latter. 

B i 
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almost unopposed, and Sikandar Shah lost no time in making terms, Firuz, marching 
back to Zafarabad, deliberately baited for another season. Leaving the wide-spread 
ruins of the old city, he found, at a little distance to the west, but on the other bank 
of the Gumti, a thriving town, built by those Avho had left their old homes and brought 
their gods to a more sheltered spot. This city he determined to enlarge and name 
after himself, and though some dream, it is said, made his predecessor, Malik Juua, who 
had reigned as Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, the epodonymic hero of Jaunpur, Firuz did 
not change his other plans of giving to the new city all that could make it pleasant 
and famous. 

One morning, in April 1380, Firuz rode over from Zafarabad, attended by Jaya- 
chandra, a Eajput prince of the Gaharwar clan who seems to have been at that time 
dispossessed of Piatagarh, and compelled to take up his residence in his father’s palace 
in Jaunpur. At the end of his journey he found a thriving town extending for s )me 
miles along the northern bank of the Gumti, and boasting four large temples, two at least 
conspicuous both for size and costliness, a palace, and a tank of cut stone, the main 
body of Avhich was a quarter of a mile square. The two chief temples first attracted the 
king’s notice, but, though the people looked on and worked patiently while he threw 
down the temple of Karalavira, cast up a mound on its site, and built on it and round 
it a fort with stones brought from the ruined temples of Zafarabad, an attempt to 
desecrate the temple of Ataladevi met with so fierce a resistance that, after much blood- 
shed, Firuz was compelled to make a compromise and give a written undertaking that 
the temples should be left untouched and Hindfi worship tolerated, stipulating only that 
the temple of A^taladevi be left unrestored and perhaps unused. The return of the cold 
season brought other labours to Firuz, and appointing Zafar Kban to the charge of the 
frontier provinces, he left the city Jaunpur for the first and last time. Still, we are told, 
he bore bis new city in fond remembrance, and took care to settle in it men both of 
learning and wealth. But few particulars can be recorded ; Zafar Ivhan is remembered 
solely as having, in this very year, built the tomb of the local saint, a plain Pathan dargah 
with short pillars supporting a square dome; and if we add that when, in 1376, gover- 
nors were appointed to divers provinces, Jaunpur and Zafarabad ” fell to Malik Bahruz, 
we have told all that concerns Jaunpur before died Firuz, her founder, on the 23rd 
October 1388, — a prince who, with Slier Shah, her most famous alumnus, contests with 
Akbar, the founder of the city whose growth was her destruction, the glory of being the 
greatest prince on the roll of Indian kings. ^ 

The short and troubled reigns which fill the space between the death of Firuz and 
the accession of Mahmud Tughlak on the 5th April 1394, contain nothing to interest the 
historian of Jaunpur, except the tale of the gradual rise of Khwaja Jahau, the first 
independent prince of Jaunpur. This noble, by name IMalik Sarwar, was a eunuch 
given by Saldr Bajab to bis grandson Muhammad. In the household of this prince be 
1-030 to be Khwaja Sara (chief eunuch) and controller of the elephant stabh-s, and fol- 
lowing bis master’s fortunes through all troubles, on bis temporary success in A. I) 1389 
was rewarded with the title of Khwaja Jahan and the office of Vazir. In the follow- 
ing year, the ability of a rival having given Muhammad a stronger hold on the throne 
the prince rewarded his new' supporter with Khwaja Jahan’s office ; baton the fall oi 
the new Vazir in the course of the next year, Khwaja Jahan, on w'hose bead his rival’s 
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blood is thousht to rost, regained his office, and retained it till he was sent by Manmud 
Tughlak, in March 139-1, with the title of “ Malik-as-Sharq,” to govern the frontier 
provinces of the East. Years before, his notice had been attracted by the childish beauty 
of Malik Vazil, the son of Qaranfal,* a slave and water-bearer of Eiruz ; and having 
adopted him, he took him, now in the prime of life, with all his brothers, to his new 
government. 

The charge of the Malik-as-Sharq was far more important, as his title was higher 
than that of the former governors. Malik Bahruz had “ Jaunpur and Zafarabad,” with 
such provinces to the eastward as were held neither by petty chiefs nor the lords of 
Lakhnauti; to this were added the lower Doab and the provinces on the left bank of 
the Ganges, which previously had been assigned to other hands. There was no question 
as to the success of his administration. Eorts which had fallen into the hands of the 
nindus, provinces whicli had revolted, again owned the supremacy of Dehli, and Khwaja 
Jahan, amid his peaceful labours in Yijayachandra’s palace in Jaunpur, was perpe- 
tually cheered by news of the triumphs of his adopted son — triumphs the fruits of which 
he fully enjoyed when — Ti mu r having driven the Tughlaks from Dehli — he felt able 
to proclaim his independence and rule with undisputed sovereignty over the rich 
provinces which lie between the Ilimalayan Tarai and the Jamna, from Kol and Rahiri 
to Tirhht and Bihar. It cannot, of course, be said that his authority was so powerful in 
the half-conquered Gorakhpur or the remote Tirhut as at his palace gates in Jaunpur. 
The power of a native prince varies inversely as the distance from which it is exercised, 
and the Hindu Rais, who from the huge fort of Et^wa looked down on the ravines of 
the Jamm\, may well have been like the Perceys of the Scottish marches. Yet when the 
kings of Lakhnauti who faced Eiruz and had exchanged embassies and made treaties 
with the kings of Dehli, paid the tribute due to Dehli to the new prince at Jaunpur, we 
may be sure that his titles “Sultan-as-Sharq Ytabuk Yzim” were no empty vaunts, 
and that his successor found the sceptre he had helped to raise no mere reed. Khwaja- 
i-Jahan had made his adopted son his deputy with the title Malik-as-Sharq, and he 
again had given the command of the fort and the city to his brother Ibrahim. Whether 
or not the heir was present in Jaunpur in the former half of 1400, when Khwaja Jahan 
died, or was absent on another such expedition as that which, in the spring of 1396, 
had made the princes of Bengal pay tribute, his interests were well looked after, and his 
succession w'as undisputed. But the stupor of exhaustion which had followed Timur’s 
departure from Dehli was by this time passing away, and Mallu Iqbal Khan, who was 
ruling Dehli under cover of Mahmud Tughlak’s name, felt strong enough to resent the 
boldness of the new prince in assuming the regal canopy, coining money, and being 
publicly prayed for as Mubarak Shah Sharqi. But first, in the winter of 1400-01, 
Mallu Iqbal subdued Shams Khan of Biaiia and levied contributions in Katehar, and 
afterwards, apparently late in the hot season (1401), marched from Dehli, supported by 
the forces of Shams Khdn and Mubarak Mewatti, against Mubarak. At Patiali the 
allies were vainly opposed by the Rai of Mainpuri, but Mubarak seems not to have 

' Firislita and Abut Fazl a<;ree that Qaranfal was the name of the child, not of his father. There is perhaps no 
sood reason for followins: the Tonk’h-i-Muhammud, .as we have done iu the text; but the author of the last-named work 
"ives details instead of letting the adopted son appear only when the throne was vacant. It is worth while to mention here 
that, in the very few lines Abiil Fazl gives to the reign of Ibrahim, he mentions the defeat and punishment of the rebellion 
of Qaracful, possibly the father of Iluahim and so nearer of kin to the former prince. 

B 
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crossed the Ganges and to have home the loss of Kanauj without resistance. The swollen 
river was prohahly the cause of his patience, and the same obstacle kept the two armies 
facing one another on oj)posite hanks for two months, neither daring or being al)le to 
force a passage, till want of supplies compelled both to retreat. But Alahmud i ughlak 
at this time returning from Gujarat, Alalln Iqbal I’esolv'ed to try whether the presence 
of the emperor would do more than his name, and Aluharak, taking up his old position 
on the left hank of the Ganges, died here in the autumn of the same year while waiting 
for his enemy to appear. 

The vacant throne was at once filled by Mubarak’s younger brother Ibrahim, with 
the title of Shams-ad-din Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, a prince of varied talents, whose 
long reign is the most glorious in the short annals of Jaunpur. As soon as the great news 
of his brother’s death reached him, he hurried to the army on the Ganges where an event 
soon occurred which tried all his skill in kingcraft. Mahmud Tughlak had showed no 
ability in the years before Timur’s invasion, when he was, at least in name, supreme, and 
his hurried flight to the court and contemptuous hospitality of the governor of Gujarat 
had not raised his laqnitatiou. AVheu weary of his retirement, he returned to Dehli, at 
the invitation, or by the permission, of Iqbfil Khan, to be the puppet and prisoner of a 
man ruling in his name; and when now brought face to face with the army of Jauupfir, 
to try whether the magic of his name and ancestry would shake its allegiance and make 
easy his tyrant’s victory, he couceived the vain hope that, were he once within the lines 
of the enemy, the now prince might abdicate in his favour or at all events free him from 
his bondage to Iqbal. But, though Ibrahiur was young both in years and in power, he 
was far too able to be a pawn in any man’s game; and Avhen Mahmud took advantage 
of a huntiirg party to escape from Iqbal’s liands, he was received with great reserve by 
the Sharqi prince, Ijeiiig even, according to some writers, denied fire and water. 
Covered with disgrace, he returned to tlie Dehli army, but was suffered to take ])os- 
session of Kauauj and administer it himself; the more readily, no doubt, that it was 
debatable ground, — for even when wresting it from Mubarak, Iqbal had been compelled 
to leave the government to the person appointed by Mubarak’s predecessor. Leaving 
Mahmud in quiet possession, the two armies moved to their respective headquarters 
and so ended the first war between Dehli and Jaunpur. 

Iqbal Khan fell on the 18th November 1105 in an attack made in conjunction 
with Bahrain Khan, another governor and guardian slave of Firuz, on Khizr Khan, 
Timv'ir’s deputy in the Banjab; and tbe olficers left in command at Dehli invited 
Mahmud to return. Ue went with a small retinue to take possession, hut speedily re- 
turned to Kanauj. In the autumn of the following year, Ilirahim marched to recover 
the place, and the armies took up tlieir accustomed stations on the opposite banks but 
after long halting and slight skirmishing, Ibrahim marched back to Jaunpur The 
slothful Alahmud too presently retired to Dehli, much to the disgust of his army, which 
either deserted him or was disbanded. As soon as this news reached his rival, he a'min 
put his army in motion, took Kanauj after a siege of four months, and havim- haUed 
there for the rainy season of 1107, and then being joined by many of Mahmud’s nobles 
^ made inroads on the territories of Delili. Of Baran he made Malik Marhaba Khan 
governor, and Tatar Khan of Sambhal, but wlien he had already reached the banks of 
the Jamna and was about to attack Dehli itself, he Inurd that Muzaffar Shah (Zafar 
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Khan) of Gujarat, having suhdned Husliang Shah of Malnra, was marching to attack 
Jaunpur^^ To secure his capital, therefore, he retreated, and straightway (April 1408) 
Mahmud captured Bar an hy assault, killing Ihrahim’s governor, drove Tatar Khan of 
Sambhal to Kanauj and appointed Asad Khan governor of Sambhal on his own 
part. Kanauj remained the frontier town of Jaunpur till the death of Mahmud in 
Behruary 1412 ended the line of Firuz. 

After the death of Mahmud, Ibrahim formed the idea of making himself master 
of Dehli, and made a few marches thitherwards, hut speedily returning enjoyed near 
fifteen years of unbroken peace. His court was a haven of rest for the many learned men 
driven from the favoured places hy the endless contests of the times, and their fame and 
the noble buildings which still adorn his capital are the enduring glories of his reign. 
The masjid, pavilions and baths of the Fort are memorials of his boyish employment 
as his brother’s deputy, hut the great Atala masjid was finished and dedicated in 
December 1408, and about the same time probably those which his nobles built on the 
sides of the two other great temples named and spared by Firuz. To this long rest too 
may probably he assigned the plan of building a bridge opposite his palace, an idea 
which none of his successors worked out, and of a second large masjid the building of 
which was the glory of Husain’s reign, as its dedication was the consolation of his 
fall. As famous in this time, though nearly forgotten now, were the doctors of his 
court, to whom doubtless was chietiy due that fame for learning which Jaunpur has 
hardly yet lost, though, through the decay of native learning and the waning prosperity 
of the town, the so partly endowed schools which existed even in Muhammad Shah’s 
reign have left few traces. Foremost among them and founder of the most famous 
school was Qazi Shahab-ad-din Malik-al-alama, “one of the most renowned 
names,” says Abul Fazl, “for wisdom and learning.” Driven from Dehli with his master 
Mulhina Khojahgi, by the irruption of Timur, he was honourably received hy Ibrithim, 
who loaded him Avith honours, and to whom he dedicated'«everal woi’ks, the Sharh-i. Hindi 
and the Irshdd-al-Naliwd. A rival of the philosopher was the holy Shaikh Badi-al- 
Hakkwa-ad-din Shah Madar Avho died in January of 1438 — four years before his 
successful rival, and Avas laid in a great tomb built for him by Ibrahim at Makanpfir, — 
his general dwelling-place between Kanhpur and Farrukhabad. 

The march of Ibrahim towards Dehli, in the winter of 1413, had been provoked hy 
the vain desire of Daulat Khan, who for a time filled the throne of Dehli after 
Mahmud’s death, to compel Ibrahim to raise the siege of Kalpi, and the speedy coun- 
ter-march was probably caused by news that Khizr Khdn, with his northern levies, had 
compelled Daulat Khan, after a siege of three months, to abdicate, and had settled himself 
quietly in the vacant throne. Although the Sa’id princes were feudal superiors rather 
than despots like the Moghals and levied their revenue rather hy forays, and as reliefs, 
than hy organized taxation, their power Avas steadily growing, and Ibrahim did not care 
to force matters to extremity when opposed to Sa’id Mubarak in A.H. 831 (A.D. 1127). 

In that year he was marching against Kalpi, when there suddenly appeared in his 
camp Muhammad Khan, the rebel prince of Biaua, Avho, leaA'ing his fort Avith Sa’id 
IHubarak’s forces before its walls, had hurried to get help from Ibrahim. Aroused by 
expresses from Kadir Khan, the vassal ruler of Kfilpl, and doubtless also warned of tlie 
movement of Muhammad Khan, Sa’id Mubarak marched in person against Ibrahim. 
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Tlie division vrhich Ibniliiin had detached, under his l)rotlier AEnklilis Khiin,' to reduce 
Etawa, was driven back by a force sent from Atroli ; but when tlie two armies marched 
in parallel lines from Atroli and Burluinabad, Ibrahim reached the Jamnaat a point west 
of Etawa, and so must have Ijeen able to make liimself master of that important fort. 
On the banks of the Jamna, and but a few miles apart, the two armies lay facing each 
other for three weeks, till weary of indecisive skirmishes, on the 21st March the Sharqi 
prince olfered battle. The challenge was accepted, and from noon, till darkness separated 
tlie combatants, the battle raged with fury. Botli armies lay on the field that night, 
but the next day, possibly after negotiating a hollow peace, and sealing it by a royal 
marriage of Mubarak’s daughter Bibi Baji to the heir of Jaunpur, Ibrahim returned 
to Jaunj^ur. 

Another expedition against Kalpi was the last active operation of Ibrahim’s reign. 
In the autumn of lido, lie and Ilushang of Malwa formed, apparently much at the 
same time, tlie plan of occu])ying Kalpi; but when the two armies were facing each 
other near tlie place, and a battle was hourly expected, news reached Ibrahim that Sa’ld 
Mubaralc too had heard of his march from Jaunpur and was preparing to attack that 
city. En willing to face the forces of the ttvo kingdoms at once, Ibrahim retreated and 
left llushang to make himself master of Kal]!!. His two rivals died in no long time, 
but Ibrahim never again attempted Kalpi, spending the few years left him at home, 
and dying m the winter of IIIO full of years and honours. “He was an aetive and good 
prince,” says Abul Eazl, “ equally beloved in life, as he was regretted by all his subjects.” 
Able, liberal, a bigoted Musalman, and a steady, if not a bloody persecutor, he was a 
successful ruler and a patron of learning; and though we may agree with Akbar that 
Lis dynasty might have built more bridges and fewer masjids, we are certainly not dis- 
posed to blame the munificence which erected the Atala masjid. 

Mahmud, eldest son of Ibrahim, succeeded without opposition, and reigned as 
jirosperously as his father for nearly twenty years. Two years after, in 1442, complaining 
to tlie king of Malwfi that his vassal of Kiilpi was neglectful of the laws of Islfim, he 
obtained permission to attack that place ; but when he had seized and iduudered it, he 
was less attentive to the remonstrances of the suzerain who rvas much busied in otlier 
quarters. The king of Malwa then moving to restore his vassal, in A.H. SIS or A.H. 
nil, the armies met and skirmished near Irish; but an attack on Jaunpur itself bein™ 
threatened, Alahmud agreed to a peace, negotiated by a doctor of liic-h repute (variouslv 
recorded as Shaikh Jamal-ad-diu Sadda and Shaikh Jauida) whereby Kalpi and its neix-h- 
bourhood was, after a sliort delay, restored to Nasir, son and successor of Kadir the 
former ruler. The forces thus set free, Malimud employed in cxtcnliug his power in 
other quarters, first reducing Cliuuar and its neiglibourhood, afterwards apparentlv the 
last possession of his house, and then laying waste and plundering Orissa in a holv war 

Before narrating the events of that attack on Delili whicli was Jlahmud^’s first 
movement after a sis years’ rest, it is necessary to narrate briefly tlic rise of the new 
antagonist and future conqueror of Jaunpur. The eventful action between Khizr 
Khan and the Tughlak was determined iu favour of the former liy the valour of Malik 


* Malik Kb 41 is and Malik Muklilis are named by otlmr .antlinrs a-' imbles 
of Firuz ; they, too. were the biiildi'is of tbe |d-iiiie«t, and pioiMldy tbe (dilc'.t, of tiie 
s-eems little risk in ideiitifi ing Malik Mukblis with the general .Miikblia Kbau. 


of .Taunpilr in liiMi oflie,. ami rh^lni, 
inasjids in tlie JaiiM[,i\r style; tliere 
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Sulttln, an Afghan chief who slew Malik Iqbal with his own hand. The gratitude of 
Khizr Kh^n changed the name of his champion to Islam Khan, and conferring on him 
an important government, he gave him opportunities of providing for his many brothers. 
On his father’s death in battle, Bahlol joined his uncle Islam Khan with whom he 
obtained such distinction as to he wedded to his cousin, adopted, and to the exclusion of 
legitimate sons, declared his uncle’s heir; and after considerable opposition, even Qutb 
Khan, Islam Khan’s son, made his submission, and by his constant fidelity was the chief 
support of Bahlol’s power. Profiting by the growing weakness of Sa’id Muhammad, Bah- 
lol, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi and Mahmud Kliilji of Malwa annexed more and more of the 
Dehli territory; but when, in the year of Ibrahim’s death, the Khilji marched to the gates 
of Dehli, Sa’id Muhammad implored Bahlol’s help, and though in spite of a treaty con- 
cluded between the two emperors, Bahlol plundered the retreating Khilji, Sa’id Muham- 
mad could not punish his disobedience, hut was compelled publicly to adopt him as his son. 
On the accession of Ala-ad-din, Bahlol abstained from taking the oath of allegiance, but 
followed the imperial standard in an attack on Bianh in A.H. 850 (144i6), whence the 
weak emperor retreated in haste on the mere rumour of the Sharqi prince’s planning a 
march on Dehli. The fancy Ala-ad-din now took for the retirement of Badaun favoured 
Bahlol’ s designs on Dehli, and, accordingly, after two attacks he captured and established 
himself in that city, A.H. 854, with the full consent of Ala-ad-din, who, by reason of 
the adoption of Sa’id Muhammad, regarded Bahlol as a brother, and only asked to be left 
quiet in Badaun. Two years later, in the spring of 1452, when Bfiyazid was in com- 
mand at Dehli, his father Bahlol being absent warring in the Panj4b, Mahmud Shah 
Sharqi, aided by Darya Khfin Lodi, governor of Sambhal, laid siege to Dehli, but the 
hurried return of Bahlol from the northward and the questionable fidelity of Darya Khfin 
made the invader plan a retreat. This, however, was delayed so long that something 
like a pitched battle occurred between the forces of Bahlol and a strong division of Mah- 
miid’s army under Path Khfin, a native of Hirat. An elephant belonging to the 
latter being wounded by an arrow of Qutb Khan, then apparently, as often afterwards, 
commanding for his cousin Bahlol, the line was broken, and Qutb Khfin, finding oppor- 
tunity to reproach Darya Khan, the latter deserted his new allegiance, and Mahmud’s 
forces were utterly defeated with the loss of seven war elephants, much baggage, and of 
Path Khan. Again a few years of peace occurred till A.H. 861 ; in the winter of 1456- 
57, Bahlol marched against Eta wa, and Mahmud at the instigation of Juna Khfin, 
who had been made governor of Sbamsabad on deserting Bahlol, hastened to oppose 
him. After lying face to face for a short time, the princes made terms and respectively 
retreated ; the country was to be divided as in Sa’id Mubarak’s time. Path Khfin’s 
elephants were to be given up, and Jiina Khan expelled from the territories of Jaunpfir. 
But after the treaty was concluded and both armies had marched away, Bahlol became 
too impatient to wait till the autumn should make him peacefully master of Shamsabad, 
and surprised and occupied it; and Mahmud, hurrying back in wrath, was taken ill and 
died in his camp near that place on the very morning after a night attack on his camp, 
• wherein Qutb Khan, cousin and brother-in-law of Bahlol and commandant of the attack- 
ing column, was taken prisoner. 

The only remaining work of the reign of Mahmud Sh5,h Sharqi is the mas- 
jid called Lai Darwfiza, built by Bibi R 4 ji, his queen, as a dependency of her palace 


0 
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■n ithout the walls and endowed as a school. Of the palace, from whose “ high gate 
painted with vermilion,” the present name of the masjid is derived, no trace is left : it 
was destroyed hy Sikandar Lodi in his rage at the ingratitude of Husain. This 
same Bibi Raji, who was a daughter of Sa’id Mubarak of Dehll, seems to have been 
a woman of energy and ability, and in the short reign of her son are found many proofs 
of her influence; for, to begin with, though Firishta speaks of Bhikun Khan, Mah- 
mud’s successor under the name of Muhammad, as the eldest son of the deceased, 
allusions by the chronicler Faqir Khair-ad-din seem to show that his right to the throne 
was questioned. Still he was in camp with his father, and Bibi Raji managed to seat 
him on the throne, and then negotiated a treaty with Bahlol, who had drawn up his 
army in battle array before news of Mahmud’s death reached him, in the same terms 
as that of the preceding summer. The two princes then marclied homeward, Muhammad 
Slnih with his prisoner Qnth Khan, to disgust all at Jaunpur by his cruelty and irri- 
table temper, from which tlie dowager queen was the heaviest sufferer, and Bahlol to find 
tlic gates of Dclili shut in his face, and to receive a message from Shams Khatun, his 
wife, tliat, if he meant to sit at home while her brother was a captive, he had better sit 
in the zandna while she led his army. Stung by this scornful message, he retraced his 
steps, but Huhainmad Shah had been so much more I’apid in his movements that Bahlol 
found Rui Karan, his governor, e.vpellcd from Shamsabad and his enemy Juna Khan re- 
installed by Yluhammad Shah. In camp with the Sharqi prince were his younger 
brothers Husain and Jalfil ; but Hasan, the elder and his riA*al, had stayed behind in 
Jaunpur and sorely troubled the king’s mind with fear of treachery. In vain were orders 
sent that botli the prince Hasan and the prisoner Qutb Khfin should be put to death ; 
the Kotwal replied that Bibi R^aji guarded them too carefully ; and so, by inviting his 
mother to camp to consult about an appanage for Hasan, Muhammad cleared the way 
for his j(>alousy and his own fall. Before Bibi Raji had arrived at Kanauj, news of her 
son's murder reached her ; and while she stayed mourning at that city, the other sons 
took alarm, and Husain succeeded to get despatched with a strong force to intercept a 
protended attack of Bahlol. Before Bahlol’s forces Husain retreated quietly to Kanauj 
to ho received with open arms by his mother. Jalal Khan attempting to join Husain 
was captured by Bahlol. Muhammad Shah, alarmed at these defections, also re- 
treated on Kanauj, to find that Husain had assumed the ensigns of royalty, and had all his 
army drawn up to oppose his brother. Deserted by all his officers, the unfortunate 
Muhammad Shah had to flee, but the same valour which had made Pratap Sinn-h of 
Ylainpuri think it safer to face Bahlol than Muhammad Slffili, would have made him a 
dangt'i’ous foe, but that Bibi Raji bribed bis armour-bearer to break off the points of his 
arrows, so that he fell by treachery in an orchard after a short reign of five months 

After punishing those officers who had seemed unfavourable to his cause, Husain 
marched against Bahlol; but a truce for four years, ratified hy the exchange of Quth 
Khan for prince Jalal, was agreed on, each party keeping its own possessions ; and to this 
truce we may probably assign that marriage of Husain to Bibi Khonza,^ daughter of 
’Ala-ad-din, cx-king of Dchli and still king of Badaun, which had consequences 


Otb.r u.iters g.re tne namo of Hu.nn's consort as Malika Jal, an and make her the dan^i.ter of Sa’id U 
and so aimt ut Ala-ad-uin. Sl,e was a very firebrand, always pininK for the ma-nificenee of Dehli k o * 
heuisay, and dangling befoie her husband’s eyes the glory of being sole lord of Hindustan ’ 
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fatal for the eastern kingdom. The four years’ truce gave time for an expedition to 
Orissa which greatly increased Husain’s wealth and fame. Muharak Khan of 
Burhanabad, fearing the influence with Bahlol of his rival Darya Khan, long governor 
of Samhhal, and one of the most powerful vassals of Dehli, took refuge with Husain. The 
vassal princes of the central Doab, always wavering, were so far favourable to Husain as to 
throw no obstacles in his way, when — after exacting tribute from the Raiof Gwaliar in 
the winter of 1470-71 — he advanced on Dehli. Bahlol hurried hack from the Panjab, 
and leaving Dehli in the charge of his faithful cousin, met Husain’s army on the Jamna 
not far east of Agra. After a week’s skirmishing a three years’ truce Avas made; and at 
the end of that time Husain besieged and took the fort of Etawa, and gaining over the 
border vassals marched on Dehli, hut after some indecisive skirmishes made a new truce 
and retired, only to indulge himself in the same amusement a few months later. 

The last-named futile expedition must have taken place about the end of 1474 and 
was the last which left Jaunpur still a worthy rival of Dehli ; for the short peace Avhich 
now ensued was the last. In the autumn of 1477 Bihi Raji died at Etawa, and Qutb 
Khan of Rapri, coming with the raja of Gwaliar on a visit of condolence, by way of 
making his court to Husain, spoke disparagingly of Bahlol and volunteered to support 
his host’s claims to Dehli ; but, having taken leaA^e, he hurried to Dehli Avith stories of 
Husain’s designs and his own recent flight. From that moment both sides prepared 
for war. In the summer of next year the ex-king Ala-ad-din died at Bad^un, and 
Husain, after performing the funeral ceremonies, also seized the territory to the 
prejudice of his brother-in-law. Marching thence he occupied Samhhal, imprison- 
ing Muharak Khan, Avho had returned to his former allegiance and succeeded his rival 
Darya Klihu in the government of that proAunce, and marched on Dehli. Again Balilol 
hurried hack from Sir hind, and after Husain had had the better in several skirmishes, 
a treaty Avas negotiated through Qutb Khan, Bahlol’s cousin, whereby the upper Doub 
Avas assigned to Bahlol, but all lands east of the Ganges to Husain. But as the latter was 
marching homewards, Bahlol attacked his rear, killed great numbers of his men, captured 
many officers of rank with some treasure and equipage, and occupied the pargaiias from 

Kol to Shamsubad. Husain promptly gaA'e battle, and after an indecisive combat a peace 

was again patched up, Dupamau being made the common boundary. Husain could 
not forgive Bahlol’s perfidy and again Avaged war, but now with continued ill success. 
Defeated in an obstinate battle with the loss of his baggage, he retired on Rapri ; driven 
thence, he moved to Gwaliar, and haAung been anew furnished with money and stores 
by the raja, he marched on Kalpi. Meantime Bahlol compelled Husain’s brother 
Ibrahim to surrender Etawa, and moA'ed to meet his enemy at Kalpi. After some time 
he discovered a ford, crossed the Jamna, and defeated Husain, and — after one last battle near 
Kanauj — Husain had to flee on foot to Badaun, pursued as far as Haldi, — even his 
seraglio falling into the hands of the A’ictor. After recruiting his army, Bahlol ad- 
A’anced Avilhout further check to Jaunpur, so that the kingdom fell in the same year 
Avhich had seen it attain its greatest extent. 

Although the adAances Bahlol had made on different occasions, — professing liis at- 
tachment to the dignity he had supplanted, with which Husain was connected by marriage 
if not by descent, or asking only to let alone, — were probably such artifices as he had found 
successful in gaining him the throne, he was no ungenerous Auctor. He allowed Husain 

c 2 
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to reside at JaunpRr and finish the great masjid {masjicUi-jdmi) and to retain posses- 
sion of a tract of country, probably round Chunar, yielding five lakhs* a year. Having 
appointed Mubarak Khan Lobani governor of Jaunpur and stationed his faithful 
cousin Q.utb Khan at Bisauli, near Badaun, as governor-general and commander- 
in-chief, Bahlol halted for a time at Badaun. The value of Qutb Khan’s fidelity was 
now strikingly manifested, for on his death at this time his many friends prepared for 
revolt. Among them was Mubarak Khan, and Husain vainly hoped in the confusion to 
recover his old kingdom ; but Bahlol without delay marched to Jaunpur, made his eldest 
surviving son, Barbak, viceroy and drove Husain away, yet still charged Barbak not to 
interfere with him in his estates. In no long time the growing infirmities of his great 
age made Bahlol anxious finally to settle hisalTairs. Declaring Nizam his successor and 
conferring on him the government of Dehli and the upper Doah, he took pains to 
secure his favourite from the hostility of his grandson Azlm Humayun and his son 
Barbak, governor of Jaunpur, separating their governments by others assigned to his 
most trusted officers, and soon after died in camp in the central Doab in the summer of 
1489. 

By following the advice of Qatlagh Khan, the ex-Vazir of Husain, Nizhm having 
escaped the dangers which threatened him personally, ascended the throne under the 
name of Sikandar, and after subduing nearer and less dangerous rivals, marched against 
barbak, who formally refused to do homage or to read Sikandar’s name in the public 
prayers. The gov^ernor of Bahraich, cousin to the two rivals, commanded a division of 
Barbak’s army, but being taken in the beginning of the first battle and received in a 
flattering manner by Sikandar, changed sides with the usual facility of the time, and ebarg- 
ing his old friends, made all fear treachery and flee. Bhrbak’s valour could not restore 
the day, and he fled westward while his son was taken prisoner ; but on his surrender, 
he was reinstated in his government of Jaunpur as a check on Husain, who was still in 
force in Bihhr. But Bhrbak was too weak for liis work, and in the spring of 1492, Sikan- 
dar had scarcely reached Dehli after a long and successful campaign, when he re- 
ceived news of a dangerous revolt in the old kingdom of Jaunphr. Barbak had fled to 
Bahraich, Mubarak Khan of Karra had been taken prisoner, and his brother, who also 
held a government of some importance, killed. But the march of Sikandar soon caused 
tlie release of Mubarak Klian and the return of Barl)ak; and the rebels having been de- 
feated at Katgar, Barbak was reinstalled. But even the near neighbourhood of the 
emperor could not insure Barbak’s good conduct or make his subjects bear his tyranny 
for in less than a month, while Sikandar was still marching about, there was another out- 
break when Barbak was committed to safe custody and his government entrusted to 
Jamfil Khan, the first patron of Sher Shah. In tlie winter of the same year the em- 
peror made a reconnaissance of Chunar— still in the possession of Husain ; but, though 
he repulsed a sally of the garrison, he doubted his power to capture so strong a place 
and marched along the right bank of the Ganges, receiving on his way the submission of 
the Gaharwfir raja of Kantit. In the winter of 1494-95 he again marched to the south 
and east, but— being overtaken by the rains— after losing from natural causes most of 
his cavalry, fell back on J aunpur for supplies. Hereupon Narsingh Rai of Kantit 
sent word to Husain in Bibar of the crippled state of his enemy; but Sikandar had no 

‘ The .ays five karors of dams, equivalent to twelve and a half lakbs of rupees. 
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sooner heard of Husain’s movement than he hurried to meet him and defeated him in a 
great battle some two marches from Ban^ras on the right bank of the Ganges. Husain 
fled to the court of Gaur, was there courteously received, and died here in obscurity just 
five years later, but was buried in Jaunpur. With him ended the Sharqi dynasty of 
Jaunpur, of which the following is the chronology : — 

A.H. A.D. 

796 or 1394. Kwajah-i-Jahan. 

802, 1399. Mubarak Shah, adopted son. 

803, 1400. Sliams-ad-din Ibrahim Shih Sharqi, younger brother. 

844, 1440. Mahmud Shah, son; associated his son in 861, died 863. 

861, 1456. Muhammad Shah, son. 

863, 1458. Husain Shah, brother, subdued by Bahlol in 879 or 881; fled to Bengal in 
893 (?) and died in 905; his coins run on to 909. 

892, 1486. Barbak Shah-ibn- Bahlol of Dehli, appointed governor; removed in 899. 

Having subdued Bihar and exacted tribute from the raja of Tirhut, Sikandar re- 
turned to Jaunpur, determined to leave no sign or trace that the hated family of Husain 
had ever existed. The great palace on the hanks of the Gumti, that of Bibi Baji 
without the walls, the dower-house, and the burial-place under the shadow of the great 
Jami masjid, were all razed to the ground, and the utmost influence of the doctors of 
the law could scarcely save the masjids from utter destruction. The nobles of the court 
were encouraged to use these palaces as quarries, and the prolonged stay of Sikandar, 
who seems to have made this place his headquarters till after the death of Husain, was 
as little favourable to the place as the notion of his son Jal^l, the new governor, that 
it was less healthy than another site which took his fancy some eight miles to the 
north-east, on the right bank of the S&i, where he and his nobles built palaces of 
which no trace is left, and the first of the three fine bridges which are still glories of 
Jaunpur. 

Sikandar died on the 14th December 1517, and the arrogance of his eldest son and 
successor Ibrahim soon so disgusted his nobles that they conspired against him with 
Jalal. The latter was at Kalf)!, which was also under his charge, but he had not 
reached Jaunpur, where he was to be enthroned, when the conspirators changed their 
minds and determined to stand by Ibrahim. But Jalal thought himself too far com- 
mitted, and though his friends fell ofP from him daily, he placed his family in safety 
at Kalpi and marched on Agra. Here the governor amused him with negotiations till 
Kalpi had fallen and Ibrahim in person was at hand. Jalal then fled to Gwaliar, but 
after divers escapes was captured and murdered. His government of Jaunphr was en- 
trusted to Darya Khan Lohani, who died shortly after Babar’s invasion. His son and 
successor Bahadur was chosen leader and under the title Sultan Muhammad pro- 
claimed king by the Afghans after Ibrahim’s defeat and the capture of Agra,— and so for 
a short time again Jaunpur was the capital of a kingdom which extended from Oudh to 
Bihar. But when Hu may tin, dry-nursed by Firuz and Mahmud Khan, both old 
servants of the Lodi house, led the chief part of the Moghal army against the confederates, 
the latter slowly retired first on Jaunpur, then on Bihar, and by the end of 1525 Jaunpur 
had for ever ceased to be independent. Humayun spent his short stay in Jaunpur 
in endeavours to renew its prosperity and ancient glories, even restoring in some part, 
with the old materials, the buildings which had been quarries for Jalal’s new palaces at 
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Jalulpur ; and wlien recalled to command in the great war of the next spring, he ap- 
pointed Junaid Birlas governor with his own two advisers and Qazi Ahd-al-Jubbar 
as a sort of conneil of regency. Tliree years later Babar himself must have visited the 
place when on his march against ilahmud Khan, king of Bihar, but afterwards re- 
pulsing that 2 )rince he contented himself with a charge to Junaid to continue the war in 
conjunction with Jalal,^ ex-king of Jaunpur, and returning to Agra died there on the 
24th December 1520. 

As the great and successful rival of Humavun was connected bv manv ties with 
Jaunpur, it is necessary briefly to sketch his rise. He was the eldest legitimate son of 
Hasan Khan, an Afghan favourite of Jamal Khan, the successor of Barhak in the 
government of Jaunphr, But Hasan so neglected his wife and her sons that Barid, 
leaving his father’s house at Sahsaram, took service under Jamal Khan, refusing to 
return home on the pretence that at the capital he had more opportunities for acquiring 
learning : and he is said greatly to have profited by these opportunities. When three 
years later Hasan came to Jaunpur, Farid was I’econciled to his father, who, wishing to 
live at Jaunpur, made over charge of the jagir to his son. The father afterwards promised 
to make Sulaimau, a younger son by a concubine, his heir; but on Hasan’s death 
Farid obtained the patent from the king, and Sulaiman took refuge with Muhammad 


> Tliis Jalal-ad-din Nasrat Shah Sharqi, ex-king of JaunpGr, is about as puzzling a personage as it is easv to 
find ; and hut for the necessity of speakin? of the pietended descendants of the ancient princes who still dwell at Jaiinpur/one 
would hare been tempted to leave out all mention of one who really plays so small a part. He prepared a “roy.al entertain- 
ment at Katra for Baba i on hi- eastward luaich in the winter of 1528-il9 and ‘‘ was honoured with an audience,” He can 
therefore hardly be that son of Bahlol who was so mature at his father’s death forty years before a.s already to be governor of 
Kalpi ; besides no connection of that prince with Jaanpur is recorded. Nor can he be Jaial, the son of Sikandar, who did 
assume the title of king of Jaunpur; for it is distinctly recorded that he w.as put to death by his brother Ibrahim ; and 
even though he had escaiied and had somehow acquired estate,? and government in his old appanage of Kalpi, he would not 
have marched in Babar's train against his brother and clansmen in Bihar. If we could account for his pre-senee in Karrs we 
shonlJ say that^tlus ex-king was piold.ly Jalal Khan, son of the Afghan pretender Muhammad Shah Lohani, set up at 
.Taunpur after Lahar s defeat of Ibrahim Budi; when driven ont of Jaunpur the same family ruled in Bihar, and shortly 
befure the present march, Sher .‘rhah had supplanted this prince, his former pupil, and driven him to Benoal. But 
have net \et exhausted the subject, for Ivhair-ad-din, who takes more interest in minutia, does not, with Firi-hta record 
the Sharqi dyna-ty a.s extinct in Husain, but gives him a son, Jal al-ad-di n . manied to the only child of Kasib ''hah 
king of Baur whom he succeedcd-apparently in Husain’s life-time, for he sent Husain’s corpse to Jaunpur Now Husain 
certainly is buned at Jaunpur, and though Sikandar was more employed in the we.st in the later years of his reign ' s 
turbulent as his nobles were, large bribes mu-t have been offered before any governor of Jaunpur woukl'have let his mas’tfr^ 
special enemy he so enin y laid in his ance.stial tomb, in the house Sikandar had with such pains destroyed ; a more probable 
solution would be t at at some later time, possibly when the Afghans were .strengthening their hands against Babar Husai '- 
bones were ex unied and re-interred. But at all to fit in Khair-ad-din’s genealogy with Firi.sbta’.s, it is nece,ssa;y to elv 

mneh on possnhle changes of name; Na,stb Shah n^ be identified with ’Aia-ad-diu Hu.sain SbSh. the ki„/of 

with w om Hnsam took refuge, .ho reigned from 1498 to 1.521 .and who was succeeded .successively by his sons Nasr t 411,’ 
and Mabuiud, and these mu-t be supposed to prove adoption,? by his son-in-law Jalal and his grandson. Scarce credibk as 
this may seem, Jaunpur was the cliief part of the bribe said bv Khair-ad-din to i.ave be4 oflered bv T 

Mahmud Shah of Ganr as .he price of his support against Sher Shah ; from Firishta one would rather thii'ik t) af MaltW 
would have been as much surprised as pleased by Ins ally’s help to recover possesrion of his late kingdom of G r S i 
ad-dtn adds that Mahmud ell in the great battle near Kaoauj, 1.540, wherein Sher Shah overthrew Huma, ' hi J l 
supported iii liw last inorneuts hy Lis <'flnerons eneinv who kid Idm Tv\^h b; t • t but was 

hi. T„. o, 2.., ,h„ . A si! h“:x z:. ^ "r 

restore m part the dower-house and to decorate and improve the capital of his anop’st w i / to 

le.ss of dignity hut Khair-ad-din gets confused .about them ahoiit the time of' 'Ala, nX TLreTnVd'rubur’ut 

occiinants of the old house are repre.sentatives of Mahmfid Shah Pilrbi The f "t i ■ n n' the present 

blende, 1 with the Purhi are less clear. ^Fnasty became 

The house so often called the dower-house is separated only bv a lane from n i • . 

SikantUr broke down to the level of the court all the haiiding.s hut the cloister in tL Tr^ve-L" 

the foundations of round turrets. ‘‘aving at all corners 
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Shall S A r, a distant relative, governor of the district — not the province — of Jaunpdr. 
This noble, failing in an attempt to make Parid share the administration as well as the 
property with his brother, became his bitter enemy, and was planning his ruin when 
Bahar’s invasion threw everything into confusion. Farid at once joined the Afghan 
pretender, who was set up at Jaunpur, was made tutor of his son Jaial, and on an act 
of conspicuous valour was honoured with the title of SherKhan. But his old enemy 
managed to change the Afghhn prince’s mind against Sher Khan, who was at last com- 
pelled to take refuge with Junaid Birlas, already governing Karra, and with his help 
he recovered his old jagir together with other districts, all of which he held of the Mo- 
ghals. But he had no foolish prejudices for loyalty, and finding an opportunity, returned 
to nominal allegiance to Muhammad ShMi Lohani, now ruling only Bihar, whose son 
and successor JalM he soon after supplanted, partly in self-defence. But when Mah- 
miid Lodi, son of Sikandar Shah, fled before Humayfin from Chitorto Patna, and was 
there chosen king of Bihar by the Afghan chiefs, Sher Khan had to submit, obtain- 
ing only his old jagir and a written promise that on recovery of Jaunpur, MahmM 
would yield Bihar to his vassal ally. Hereupon forces marched against the Moghals, who 
evacuated the whole province of Jaunpur. Humayun was engaged in the siege of Ka- 
lanjar, but advanced to the support of his deputy. Sher Khan thought himself slight- 
ed in the distribution of commands in the Afghan army, and wrote to Amir Hindu Beg, 
who had probably already governed the city of Jauupiir, promising not to oppose the 
Moghal, and his defection in the battle of the next day was the chief cause of the defeat 
of the Afghans. But, not long after Junaid Birlas had been re-installed at Jaunpfir, 
Humayfin sent Amir Hindu Beg to demand of Sher Kh^n the surrender of Chu- 
nar, and though more urgent affairs distracted his attention while Sher Khhn’s power 
was growing, yet the sudden outbreak of the Afghans, on the death of Junaid Birlfis, 
compelled Humayuu to march to Jaunpur in the summer of 1536, and his success there 
and in Bengal was the proximate cause of his ruin ; for, wdiile he was loitering in the 
east, his brother Hindal Mirza revolted; and after his terrible defeat near Baksar in 
1539, Humayun quite lost for the time his hold on Eastern India. Jaunpfir indeed held 
out for a short time under Amir Hindu Beg and his son Baba Beg Jalayun, but 
before his great victory on the 17th May 1540, Sher Shah was undisputed sovereign of 
all India east of Agra, and ’Adil Khan, his son, was his viceroy in Jaunpur. 

In the troubles which preceded the return of Humayun, Jaunpur with the other 
eastern provinces changed masters a dozen times ; but its fort wms no longer the chief place 
of strength, for the possessor of Chunar — fortified as a treasure-house by Sher Shah — 
was of necessity supreme. Nor does it play any conspicuous part in the early part of 
Akbar’s reign, at least till the rebellion of Ali Quli Khhn, Khan Zaman. This 
noble, an aUy of Bairam Khan, had been made governor of Sambhal by Humayun, 
and in the year 1558 he was made also governor of Jaunpur and Panjhazdrt, In no long 
time he expelled the Afghan governors from the adjoining districts, and when — three 
years later — the Afghans of Bengal attempted to recover the frontier provinces, he and 
his brother Bahadur Khan utterly defeated them. Yet this success nearly resulted in 
Khan Zaman’s ruin at court, for he withheld the customary offering till Akbar had led 
a strong army as far eastwards as Karra. The clemency which left this insolence un- 
punished was but ill requited, for in 1563 began the troubles with Ali Quli Khan which 
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only ended with his death in battle on the 6th June 1567, and the execution of some of 
his Uzbak allies, who were taken at the same time and trampled to death by elephants at 
Jaunpur — almost as part of the eeremonial which attended the installation of Khdn 
Khanan Munim Khan in that rich and important government. During these years 
Akbar’s headq^uarters seem to have been alternately at Jaunpur and Chundr, and the 
province may not have been formally entrusted to any one till Munim Khan received 
it after Khan Zaman’s death ; for more than once it was restored to the traitor on his 
pretended and temporary submission. But any detail of the operations seems to pertain 
rather to general history than to the special history^ of Jaunpur. 

One event, however, must be noted : — when the mother of Khan Zamau was con- 
fined in the fort of Jaunpur under the charge of Ushraf Khan the governor, her 
brother’s son, Bahadur Khan, in the summer of 1536, with a stronger force surprised 
the fort, burnt the gates, broke down its chambers, imprisoned the governor, rescued his 
mother, and after plundering the city, returned on Banaras, and when he heard of Akbar’s 
advance, breaking down two arches of the Jalalpur bridge to prevent pursuit. It is 
scarcely credible that even after this revolt Khan Zaman was re-installed in his o-overn- 
ment, and that not till he was actually killed did Akhar finally appoint his successor, con- 
ferring the government on Khan Khanan Munim Khan, the last ’viceroy who resided in 
Jaunpur. Bor eight years after his death a new city and fort were built at the confluence 
of Ganges and Jarana, to be the headquarters of the viceroy of the East ; and thougli the 
province of Jaunpur was conferred on Khan Khanan ’Ahdfir Eahim in 1590, in lieu of 
Gujarat, he never seems to have visited his government, though he made or found his 
grandson, Ma’sfim Khan, Nazim; and from that time tlie great of men of Jaunpur was 
either the Nazim or else the governor of the fort, who drew pay for himself and the 
garrison from certain small dependent parganas, and whose post was so little valued that 
in 1598 Jamal Khan was about to break into open rebellion when invited to vield for 
this the government of the stronger fort of Chunfir. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GREAT BRIDGE AND LATER HISTORY. 

To Munim Khan Jaunpur owes its most useful, if not its most beautiful, building, 
the great bridge. Yet if we here follow Khair-ad-din, whose narrative contains much 
local detail and is supported by the metrical dates inscribed on the piers, we find that 
Firishta’s information is faulty in a period when naturally it should be best, for Khair- 
ad-din makes Munim Khan governor in A.H. 972 (1564) and in that year to have founded 
the bridge. As the following six inscriptions. Nos. I to VI, show, it was begun in 
A.H. 972 (1564) and finished in 976 (1568). 

Inscription No. I is in Persian on the top of the third kiosk, on the right hand, 
north end of the bridge ; lines 1 and 2 facing the south and lines 3 and 4 facing the 
north. Each stone is of greyish sandstone and measures 3' 4' by 8" ; the characters are 
beautifully cut. The metre is Hazaj : — 


jl 





^LkL- 




•C 


y 


iSj*! if 

bb 



UtJjO J 


c/tij 




jb 

c:....*bGb' 

V' 


Lii/ 

oy. 





jH 



1. The emperor built this place whose materials are impregnated with happiness. 

2. May {he) ever live successful, for its door is the qibla of expectants ! 

3. O God ! the foundation of religion and wealth may ever remain by its founder ! 

4. When (/) enquired the date from the old wisdom, the old wisdom replied 

“ with pleasure.” 

The abjad powers of the letters for “with pleasure” give the date A.H. 972 
(1564). Khair-ad-din mentions that “a poet found the date of its foundation in the 
words for ‘ with pleasure.’ Khan Kh4m\n therefore rewarded him with 972 gold mohars.” 
The inscription itself is not given in the Jaunjjumdmah. 

Inscription No. II ^ is written in a mixture of Arabic and Persian prose on the 
top of the east wall, on the south end of the bridge, in seven lines, on reddish sandstone, 
each block measuring 2' 10" by 1' 2". The characters are well preserved. 

y ^UaJL-JI jJicSI 
idJI (Jh i^UaLJI jGI 

‘ Inscriptions Nos. II-VI were first published by the late Dr. Blochmann in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for July 1873. Some of his readings are, however, incorrect, probably owing to the deficiencies of the 
rubbings supplied to him by General A. Cunningham. Faqir Khair-ad-din in his Jaunyurndmah has only given inscrip- 
tions Nos. Ill and V. 
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fioj'l i-^^Lo Jl/c ,_^Lk j! 

^ tL j ^ ^■* 

^LL ^ V ^,1 

“This magnificent building and splendid foundation was successfully completed 
at the private cost of the bounteous Sire, in the reign of the great king, emperor, high re- 
presentative of the emblem of royalty, shadow of God, the great conqueror J alal-ad-din 
Muhammad Akbar Badshah.” The famous name and the year of foundation and 
completion is given in these words : “ Its builder {is) Munim Khan.” [A.H. 975 = 15G7.] 

In this inscription Akbar is called AbulGhazl instead ofAbulBath. 

Inscription No. Ill is written in Persian verse on the top of the second pier, north 
end, on the west side, in six lines, on a reddish sandstone, measuring 2' 10" by 1' 2". The 
metre is Mutaqdrib-i-sdiim. 


iS ^btA 

uAd- J) 

Jo J^i 

Jj dXwj (dJI Jw^L? j) 

u'j' 

qv'1 


1. The Khan Khanan of heavenly bounty, 

2. 1111080 gate is the qibla {Makha) of all wise men, 

3. Built a stone bridge across the river, 

I. So that people may cross from time to time. 

5 . As this bridge is built by the grace of God, 

6. Hence its date is FazU ollah [“grace of God”J. [A.H. 976 = 15G8 AD] 
Inscription No. IV is written in Persian prose on the top of the second pier, north 

end, east side, in four lines, on a greyish sandstone, measiudng 2' 10" by 1' 2”. 

fbisJ/ ftAb Jb 


J*bb'b ij-dsl otw,) 


This lolty Dridge was completed under the superintendence of the great Shaikl 
just to men, Khw aja Shaikh Nizam-i-Nizam-ad-din, son of Hazrat Makbd 
i- ’Abdul ’Aziz, and under the guidance of the unparalleled architect a 

All Kabuli.” ^ 

Inscription No. V is written in Persian on the top of the first T)ier north 
east side, in ten hues, on a reddish sandstone, measuring- 3' 6" hv V a" ti’ 
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lines are written in verse, the metre being Ranial, the last two lines are in prose. The 
characters are well preserved. 


0^1 ^ Ij ) ^ (*0 
j (^/ r* 

ia\jja j| 

otx^ sLm 

l*JLiil««J) io)j^ J) }j Jj tail 

qvo 

Ojto tijA IjLu iijLsr^“ ^JJu 

tXo.s^ j dJJti 


1. Kh^n Kh4nfln Munim Khdn, the generous, 

2. Built this bridge by the grace of God. 

3. He is named Munim [“ otie loho confers benefits ”], because 

4. He is gracious and merciful to the people. 

5. His Sirdt-al-rmistaqim leads the thoroughfare 

6. Towards the gardens of heaven. 

7. You will find its date if you deduct 

8. The word “ bad"' from “ Sirdt-aUmustaqim.^' ^ 

9. Alay the Holy God ever keep the founder of this building in His protection ! 

10. The composer and writer of these verses is Mir Muhammad Muhsin-ad- 

din, a sinful man. 

The value of the letters of the words “ Sirdt-aUmustaqtm ” is 981, and if we subtract 
the value of the letters of “ badfi i.e., 6, we get 981—6 = 975 A.H. = 1567 A.D. 

Inscription No. VI is written in Persian verse, the metre being Mujhas, on the 
top of the first pier, north end, west side, in four lines, on a reddish sandstone, measuring 
2' 10" by V 2". The characters of the first two lines have become partially obliterated. 

X X X X X <U i/ Jo 

X X X X X X 

jl 

fL Jb vikitt/ 

qVO 


' The faithful Musalm&n before entering paradise has to pass over a bridge called SirAUal-mustaqm, “ the established 
path,’’ which leads over a bottomless abyss, but the path is as narrow and as sharp as the edge of a sword. 

D 2 
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1. The bridge whieb lias been built ...••• 

2. in such a short time. 

3. When I enquired from the invisible being the date of its foundation, 

4. {The angeU) said: “the bridge of Muhammad Munim Khan.” [A.H. 975 = 

1567 A.D.] 

General Cunningham, in his Arch(Bological Reports, volume XI, page 122, is quite 
in error in saying that “inscriptions in verse were placed on every pier giving the date 
and the name of the builder.” There is no trace to be found of any inscription on the 
other piers, and all those extant are well preserved with the exception of Xo. VI. 

It is curious that the great bridge should have owed its foundation to the human- 
ity of Akbar and not to the munificence of Husain, who throughout his reign was 
contented to use a bridge of boats for his gorgeous processions to the idgdli he had built 
on the south bank. For Akbar, who was veiy fond of boating, during his excursions 
saw one night a poor widow lamenting loudly that she could not get ferried across, and 
tlie emperor having taken her over, stationed boats at tbe ghat for like purposes for the 
future, but also remarked to Munim Khan on the advantages of building a bridge 
there, somewhat disparaging the former kings for their preference of masjids. Further 
reference was made to the subject in next day’s darbar, and Munim Khan came forth 
from the presence, pledged, both in his own opinion and the emperor’s, to build a great 
bridge in the place of the evening’s adventure. The true bridge measures some 330 feet 
within the inner faces of the abutments, but as each pier averages 14 feet in thickness, 
the entire waterway is less than 200 feet. Of the ten arches the middle group of four 
are of perceptibly larger span than the three arches at each end, and the kiosks which — 
as is usual with Indian bridges — wore added as decorations, adorn the northern middle 
arch. The bridge was built by a Kabuli architect of the name of ’Afzal ’Ali at the 
expense of Munim Khan.' Khair-ad-din . in his Jannpurndmah states that “the 
builder is Fahim Khun, governor of the fort and manager under Munim Khan and 
who appointed as his de])uty Khwaja Dost, an Afghan JagirdM of Ghiswa who brought 
the chief masons from his own estates.” But from history we know that Fahim Khan 
was a slave of Munim Khan’s successor, Mirza Abdiir Rahim; and Khwaja Dost is 
Khwaja Shaikh Xizam-i Xizam-ad-din of inscription No. IV. Of course the real 
cost cannot be even approximately guessed : it is said to have reached 30 lakhs,^ but 
a vague expression makes one suspect that this round sum — if one could believe it to be 
anything more than a rough guess — included all moneys laid out on the Fort and other 
buildings ; anyhow Khwaja Shaikh Nizam took the credit to himself of savin? mate- 
rials enough to build a bridge and a mansion where the road to Ghiswa and AllahAbM 
crosses the River Sai. 


^ >ot‘ Inscription No. IV above. 

= Auotl.er account makes the cost fourteen lakhs, an estimate which does not contradict the suggestions of the text that 
the thirty lakhs included the wlnde cost of public work. Of course, the whole is said to have been paid by Munim Kliat 
The hridge Pul Guzar, about eight miles west of .Jannphr, said to have been built from tl.e leavings of the creat brdl, j 
and iinished A.H. 'J70 (A.i). l-dOO), carries the Allaliabad road over the Sai. at a height of twenty-five feet above th > w' T 
water-level, and the embankment of approach extends a long way on each side. Originally it consisted of eight 18 feet a \ 
with pie.s of somewhat g.eater breadtl, ; one or two arches had more than once been destroyed by floods and re.ciced K r 
vheii a pier was again broken down in the rams of 1817, arrangements were made for remodellims the whole T ’ v. 

I'n fui'li cii.-sp thrown into otiP. to tliA inpro-ico,! i . i • . . ” * Iwo arches 


when a pier 

were in eacli case thrown into one, to the increased beauty of the hridire and improvement in every wav Anotl ^ • , 

of nine pointed arches, hni It in PHC by Jalal. son of SikandarLodi. ten and a half miles south-east lomTaun ''' 

, the Lanar.is road over the feai at Jalalpui. d^unpur, 


oarnes 
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On the roadway at the north end of the bridge, there is a large stone statue of a 
lion standing over a small elephant. The attitude is stiff, and the workmanship, espe- 
cially of the legs, is hard, wiry, and unnatural. From the style of the sculpture it is 
clear that it must originally have occupied the top of some large gateway of one of the 
Hindu temples destroyed by Ibrahim or by one of his successors. 

The bridge was not, however, the only work of Munim Khan. He built, besides 
several masjids, a palace for the governor in a walled garden adjoining the bridge on the 
northern bank ; an outer gate of stone, adorned with coloured tiles, and an outer court 
for the fort; with several hot baths in different parts of the city which he endowed 
also, — that the citizens might use them without charge. For a general view of the great 
bridge see the frontispiece, Plate I. 

JaukpIjr: Later History. 

The connected history of Jaunpur ceases with the foundation of Allahhbad; thence- 
forward it only appears at intervals like any other country town, and nothing further 
remains but rambling mention of different incidents in its steady decay. Aurangzib 
visited the place, and but for court intrigues would have restored at all events the mas- 
jids to their former beauty. Near relations of ’Ahmad Khan Bangash lived here, and 
one of the first acts of his administration was to confer the government on them ; that 
they ever succeeded in wresting it from the Nawab Vazir of Oudh is not so clear, though 
Sahib ZamS.n Khhn laid the country waste and partly destroyed the fort. Both Abfil 
Iffansfir Kbcin and Sa’fidat ’All made long halts here, occupying the old palace of Mu- 
nim Khhn; but when the firman of the fourSarkars was conferred on Balwant Singh, 
the fort was still retained by the Nawfibs, and his little garrison repaired so much of the 
palace as was wanted for their own occupation. 

When, however, this district passed into the hands of the English, though Chunhr 
was garrisoned, the fort of Jaunpfir was left to Chait Singh. Warren Hastings may have 
visited the city. Sir Eyre Coote certainly did, while Duncan’s visit in 1788 is recorded in 
those volumes of Proceedings which are mouldering unnoticed on the record shelves of 
the Commissioner and Collector of Banuras. He writes too favourably of the site, and 
laments the decay of the town, telling how that once it was “ the seat and resort of Muham- 
madan science and the residence of many of their learned men, insomuch that it was 
known by the appellation of the Shir uz of India.” And with this tribute to the past 
fame of the city at the hand of the distinguished man who was the first European person- 
ally concerned in the administration of the city or province, the history of Jaunpfir 
may here close. 

Vague as is our knowledge of the revenues of the kingdom of Jaunpfir, we have not 
material even for a guess as to the expenditure. Vast sums doubtless were lavished on 
jewels and shows after the usual fashion of native courts ; wars waged by armies even of 
feudal militia are costly ; yet if we go beyond such generalities we can only repeat tales 
of the schools founded, or run through the roll of noble buildings built by the kings of 
Jaunpur. And though no trace be now left of these schools but the story of their past 
fame, we have better ground than Mr. Duncan’s for saying that this city was the Shiraz 
or the medimval Paris of India. Firuz determined to make it a seat of learning worthy 
of his cousin’s fame. Each of the princes of Jaunpur prided himself on patronising 
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science, and the troubles which in the early part of the fourteenth century scattered the 
doctors of the ancient imperial city, were eminently favourable to the rise of a school of 
learning in the peaceful and secure Jaunpur. Shahah-ad-din and his master in Ibra- 
him’s time, and the dozen holy men — who must have been more than mad beggars, if we 
may judge by the respect and attention they received from that able prince, — these w’ere 
the first professors of Jaunpur. Nearly at the same time with Baba Nanak flourished 
Sa’id Muhammad Jaunpuri, founder of the Mahdi sect which — teaching severe ascet- 
icism and justifying its members in preventing breaches of sacred law even by slaying the 
offender — had to he put down wuth a little sharp persecution by Salim Shah Stir. So 
great was the influence of Shah Quth-ad-din, a blind devotee of Husain’s time, that 
he was able to depute a disciple to act for him as Qazi in Bhadohi. Even in Muham- 
mad Shah’s time twenty famous schools existed in Jaunpur of which now hut the names 
are known, the founder of one having died in the middle of the fifteenth eentury, of 
another in the middle of the seventeenth. Nor was scholastic learning only cultivated : 
Husain is described as “ a clever and luxurious prinee, skilled in music, a connoisseur and 
a composer,” and verses set to music of his composition are said still to exist. Slier Shah 
did not Avant to study only the commentaries of Muhammadan doctors or the tenets of 
Sa’id Muhammad when he refused to leaAm Jaunpur for his father’s hall at Sahsarflm, 
Of the successful cultivation of other arts let the noble masjids of Ibrahim and Husain 
hear witness. 
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CHAPTER III 

BUILDINGS OP JAUNPtll. 

But before speaking in detail of these buildings, now the sole memorials of the 
wealth of the powerful princes of J aunpur as also the evidence of their taste and culture, 
let us notice briefly those less important buildings which bear less conspicuously the 
marks of the dominant style. We are not indeed prepared to catalogue the many 
tombs of more or less pretension which from the time of Piruz to the present day have 
been built over former dwellers of Jaunpur, nor to trace the fort Ibrahim built at Rai 
Bareli, or give a plan of the Z;rt/iA;ar-huilt palace erected hy Vijayachandra II., and 
appropriated by the new dynasty, the remains of whose courts and halls occupy the centre 
of a lovely wood-clad knoll overhanging the Gumti some two miles west of the bridge. 
But not even the attractions of the later masjids will permit us to leave without notice 
the fort of Piruz or the raasjid and halls with which it was decorated by Ibrahim 
Naib Barbak, Piruz’s brother. 

The fort is an irregular quadrangle on the north bank of the Gumti, formed by a 
stone wall built round an artificial earthen mound. Externally the walls are of consider- 
able height, but as the mound occupies only the eastern half, their height from the 
level of the fort within is not uniform. Without, too, the higher ground on the side 
next the town made the northern wall always the most favourable to an escalading party. 
Besides a sally-port on the south-east face,— approached from within only by a steep 
passage, barely wide enough for an elephant, and cut through the artificial mound which 
might have been easily closed by a few cart-loads of earth,— the only entrance was by a 
gateway on the east, represented on Plate II, — unprotected by any outwork unless the 
walls of the city be regarded in that light — which doubtless existed, though there is no 
trace left of them. This building is 46' 4" high, 43' 8" wide at the base, and 40' 3" along 
the top, giving a slope to the walls of 1 ' 8-|-" each. On both sides of the entrance 
are large projecting piers connected by a lofty stone archway, and divided into four 
storevs by ornamented string mouldings. In the face of each storey is an arched recess 
containing an inner panel having a cusped head ornamented with patera and bell. 
Over the recess is a flat stone lintel incised Avitli ornament. The gahle wall under the 
main arch is pierced hy a small arched opening, below which is a small bracketed cornice. 
Below this is another arehway springing fi*om moulded capitals crowning the jamhs at 
the angles of the entrance. The lower part of the gateway is strengthened by a heavy 
plinth of similar design to that round the east entrance to the Atala masjid. The 
top is embattled and loopholed. In depth the gateway is about 16' 1", and on each 
side of the entrance leading to the fort is a small low chamber, 3' 8" by 4' 7" and 7' 10" 
high. 

On the north and south side the gate is guarded by round loopholed bastions much 
wider at the base than above, and on the east face they have bartisans resting on 
moulded corbels. 
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The fort had morethau once been carried by bold assailants burning the gate, before 
Munim Khan, Khan Klianan, built an outer court of brick Tvith a fine gateway of 
stone adorned with Kaslidni work,^ whose chambers were never finished. 

The main block of this gateway measures 37' 6" by 2S' 6", but on the south side a 
wing has been added 27' 0" by &' 0", which contains a staircase leading to an upper 
chamber over the entrance and wiiich measures 3J.' 1" by 14 The walls are massive 
and thicker on the front than in the rear. On each side of the entrance is a deep recess 
7' 11" by 12' 7", half-domed, with a vestibule between them measuring 14' 9" by 14' 
10}" and crowned by a flat stone cupola. From outside the gateway resembles one of 
the great propydons in front of the masjids, the walls batter upwards, and the general 
desiirn is the same. It is 30' 8" hiarb. 

o o 

The central portion stands back somewhat from the main face, and in it a large arch 
lias been introduced, the spandrils over wdiieh are enriched by encaustic tile-work. 
Helow this arch is a smaller one, 9' 7" to the springing and 7' 10" to the crown by 11 feet 
wide, through which access is gained to the courtyard. The space between the two 
arches is filled in with masonry, and the centre is pierced by an arched openinsj below 
which runs a small string moulding breaking up w'hat otherwise would be plain field of 
asblaring. The top of the gateway is crowned by a slight cornice, the frieze of wiiich is 
composed of a flat glazed band of floral ornamentation in blue and yellow. 

The space on each side of the main arch is divided into five storeys, and in each is 
inserted a deep arched niche or recess, 3' G" in width and o' 2" in height, all of which are 
highly ornameuted. They are enclosed in architraves, the faees of which are enriched 
witli carving : that of the second storey being carved with a Saracenic pattern, and that 
of the third storey is ornamented with a cheveron device in colour, while the others are 
embellished with a hexagonal and diamond pattern filled in with blue and yellow 
colours. The spandrils are similarly treated. The backs have cusped arches relieved by 
the bell ornament so frequently met with throughout the Jaunpur buildings. Of the 
room over the entrance little remains save the jambs of the window and do'or onenin-^s 
and a few feet of the walls. ^ 

On the whole, the structure is in a fair state of preservation and with a small outlay 
might be repaired. The police now occupy it and the adjoining quarters, and let us 
therefore hope that some little care and attention will be bestowed on this old examnle 
of what military architecture used to be iu India. ^ 

Tiruz used the ruined temples of an earlier creed as quarries— and therein he was 
largely imitated by later princes— in obtaining materials for his new works. To what c 
extent Tiruz drew on the ruins would hardly be believed by one who saw only tK 

smooth walls standing, but when the towers were blown up in 1839, the inner fac f 

nearly every stone bore carvings which had apparently made parts of Brhhmaric^l 
temples; in the walls remaining such carved blocks are not rare, the carvin-s be' 
generally revealed by accident, yet sometimes it has been worked in as an ornament'''" 
in the gateway the niches-which relieve the eastern face-are ornamented with ban T 
in one of which, not 12 feet long, may be counted seven distinct patterns. ’ 

Within the walls aU is now desolation, and despite the lovely view, rich in the 

> The practice of covering hack-work with raised ornamentation in green glazed tilea was ' t ) 
from Kashau, a town in Icdu; hence the word iuMni or iuM means also green colour. ‘“troiluced into India 
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charms of wood and water, unrivalled in the plains of India, a visit to it affords little 
pleasure. The destruetion of the towers on the southern face and of that pretty building 
on the south-west— the Chahal Situn, the last habitable of Ibrhhim’s works— is to be 
lamented chiefly indeed as ruining the external beauty ; but within no traces are left of 
the garden, and the rank jangal grass and that shrub whose lustrous copper-eoloured 
leaves seem always evidence of long and utter neglect, suggest a strong desire that, if the 
rich local funds of the city can do nothing for the fort to which it and they owed their 
greatness, the despairing proposal of Khair-ad-din might be approved, and the area 
be made over to market-gardeners whose cultivation would at all events keep it clean. 
Not less conspicuous for the surrounding desolation are Ibrahim’s spacious baths, still 
apparently capable of easy repair, and the masjid which served as a cathedral till the 
completion of the noble Atala. 

The masjid of Ibrahim Nhih B^rbak measures externally 130 feet by 22, and is 
divided into three chambers by two lateral walls. The central one measures 37' 5" by 
11' 10", and is roofed by three low-plastered domes of the Bengali type. The room on 
each side is 40' 1" by 18' 10", and is 8' 2" in height, and each is divided into five bays in 
depth and two in breadth. The outer row of pillars is double, of various designs, and 
no two columns measure exactly the same. From the back and two side enclosing walls 
pilasters project, ranging with the columns, but none are attached to the north and 
south sides of the lateral walls forming the central chamber as indicated on General 
Cunningham’s plan.^ The west wall is recessed between the bays, and the recess or 
mihrdb in the fourth bay in the southern arcade is emphasized by angle colonnettes, as is 
also the middle one in the central apartment. 

The columns of which the arcades are composed are without bases and vary in design, 
and it is evident they have been wrought into a fa§ade for which they were never intend- 
ed. They have been set up at random ; capitals inserted upside down, and bases used as 
caps. Some are octagonal, some square, others octagonal below, sixteen-sided in the 
middle and round above. One shaft on the north enclosing-waU is somewhat peculiar, 
being hexagonal in form and wrought on each face through its length, with a cheveron 
design. Most of the shafts are divided into two parts by broad bands, some octagonal, 
some square, and others circular and moulded. The capitals also vary in design and are 
double, the upper consisting of a bracket sur-capital which supports the architraves upon 
which the flat slabs of stone forming the ceiling rest. There is nothing interesting 
in the external fayade, which is of cement. 

The central apartment is elevated somewhat and measures 24' 0" in height, and stands 
2' 6’ above the arched entrances on each side leading to the central and domed area which 
rises some 7' 6" over the low arcades on each side. On each side of the central arch 
has been introduced a tapered octagonal stone of which the shaft is 36 feet high and 
moulded at the top. 

The spandrils over the arch are plain with the exception of a small patera in the 
centre of each. The frieze is divided into three flat panels and is surmounted by a plain 
projecting cornice and embattled parapet. The plastered vaults and shallow orna- 
mentation of the middle chamber raise a suspicion that it is not as its founder left it. 
The western range of pillars is closed by a plastered brick wall with niches. The pillars 

X * Cunningham’s AreJiceological Reports, Vol. XI, Plate XXXI. 
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have certainly, the flat roofs probably, been taken from some Buddhist or Hindu temple, 
possibly from some of those at Zafarabad, which supplied most of tlie materials of the fort. 

The following Arabic inscription, Ko. VII, is over the mihrdh of the central hall. 
The characters are plain Arabic ones and well preserved. 

olislL-'l ^ j Uj^ dJJI air (.fX'j jjt ^ l^iAc j 

{The 7'ighteons ever live in Paradise; their evil doings are obliterated, and they 
are endoAved with the best gift of God ; and the wavering-minded individuals and poly- 
theists who doubt the existence of God, are subjected to torments and punishment.” 
[Qu)'d)i, Surah Path.] 

About 27 feet in front of the middle of the southern wing stands the Lat, or 
mind)', apparently wholly unaltered from the date of its erection, the Arabic inscription 
on which assigns the building of the masjid to Ibrahim Naib Barbak. Its octagonal 
base rises in five steps to the height of some 4 feet 6 inches; the upper face of this base 
gives little room for anything hut the pillar, which is first square, then octagonal, then 
round, rising with its upper capital some 40 feet from the terrace of the masjid on 
which it stands. 

The inscription Vo. VIIH runs in six lines round the upper half of the octagonal 
section ; lines 2, 3, and o are partly defaced. The inscription is written in Arabic and in 
very fine Tughra characters. The laciince are filled up in brackets with the readings 
given by Kdiair-ad-din in his Jaunjnlj ndmah. 
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“ In tlie name of God, tlie merciful, the clement. ‘ Surely, he will huikl the masjids 
of God, w’ho believes in God and the last day.’ [^Qurdn.'] And the Prophet — blessings 
upon him ! — says : ‘ He who builds a masjid for God, will receive from God (a house in 
Faradlse in lieu of every stone and beam used in the masjid' So, according to the holy 
writ and the icord of the Frophet, peace upon him, which refers to the erection of mas- 
fids, in hope of going to Faradise and gaining salvation, the erection of this masjid in the 
jort teas ordered by) the mighty, the high, the king of the kings of the world, the just, 
the generous, and great ruler, the lord of the necks of nations, the master of the kings of 
Arabia and Persia, who professes the exalted creed and seizes the firm handle {of the sword), 
w ho watches over God’s faith, protects God’s lands and defends God’s servants, who gives 
the faithful peace and security, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon {strengthened by the 
grace of God), Abfil Muzaffar Firuz Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his king- 
dom and his rule ! — and in the time of the Malik of the Maliks of the East and of China, 
the king of the kings, the helper of the warring monotheists, the excellent Imam, the 
hope of the age, the general of the present time {the best noble), the great Ulugh Ibra- 
him Naib Barbak, the king, — may God continue to him his high position ! — {this build- 
ing) received the distinction of being erected, and this jn'ince, whose walk cf life is 
good, and whose faith is pure, exerted himself to the utmost to finish this religious edifice 
in the exalted month Zil Qa’dah and in the year 778 of the flight of the Prophet, upon 
whom rest God’s blessings.” {Aj.ril 1376.) 

Khair-ad-clin has given the date A.H. 798, reading tisdin (90) instead of sabdin 
(70). The month Zil Qa’dah seems to have been a favourite with tbe Jaunpur rulers, 
as it is recorded with care that the dedication of the Atala masjid took place in the same 
month. Ibrahim Niiib B4rbak is stated by Zia-ad-din Barni to have been Firuz 
Shah’s brother, — see Shams-i-Sirdj Jiff. 

Outside the fine gateway, built by Khan Khanan Munim Khan, stands a monolith 
opposite the kotwal’s house, on w'hich the following Persian inscription (No. IX) is 
recorded. The Lat is 6' high and rests on a round base 2' 5" high ; the inscribed 
space measures 2' 8" by I" ; the inscription consists of seventeen lines of Persian prose : — 
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In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. 

The daily stipend to helpless Sa’ids and other poor persons, 

Which is fixed upon the revenue of Jaunpirr, may continue. 

Every governor, kotwal, district officer and commander of forces, 

Appointed by His Majesty [^Jlsaf-cid-daula, of Oiidh], 

May pay their daily stipend according to the rate prescribed by His Majesty, 
So that it should be not more or less. Should any covet a part 
Of the said stipend or hand ov'er to his relatives, heirs, or inmates. 

He is prohibited by God, Prophet, may the blessings of God he upon him ! 

Ey the five pious beings, twelve imams, and twelve innocents ; 

And if he be a Sunni, he is prohibited by the eminent saints, 

And a Hindu, upon Eama and GahgA 

If any disregard this oath, may he suffer the imprecation of God and Prophet. 

may the blessings of God be upon him ! 

And in the presence of God at the resurrection, 

Porego the hellish individuals in disgrace. 

Mh’itten on the 8th Rahi-al-awwal 1180 Hijra. [A.D 1766.] 

Sa’id ’All Munir Khan Bahadur is the beginner of this good deed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ATALA MASJID. 

But tlie Port Masjid of Ibrahim Naib Barbak, the earliest building, is not to be 
reckoned among the chief attractions of Jaunpur, those noble masjids, unique in style 
and unrivalled in grandeur by such as depend, for their beauty, only on elegance of 
design and elaboration of material and not on the facile glory of rare marbles and 
bright enamels. 

An extract from Mr. Eergusson’s description of the Atala masjid ^ will give an idea of 
the general features of the Jaunpur style. “ It consists,” be says, “of a courtyard, on the 
western side of which is situated a range of buildings, the central one covered by a dome, in 
front of which stands a gate-pyramid or propylon of almost Egyptian manner and 
outline. This gate-pyramid by its elevation supplied the place of a minaret which none 
of these masjids possess. The three sides of the courtyard were surrounded by colon- 
nades, on each face was a handsome gateway. These Jaunpur examples are well worthy 
of illustration and in themselves possess a simplicity and grandeur not often met with in 
this style. An appearance of strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping 
walls.” 

This extract will show that the special characteristics of the Jaunpur style is the 
lofty propylon with sloping walls hiding a single dome (see Plate III) ; and it would 
be well to have some idea of the causes which led at this place to the adoption of this 
plan, so original, so quickly perfected and hardly imitated elsewhere. Did we know, as 
we can never hope to know, which was called forth first, the dome or propylon, we 
should be able to guess the object each was to answer. For, while the dome is undoubt- 
edly the most imposing covering for a single chamber, it seems, at least when seen from 
without, to overpower a room whose walls are not proportionally lofty ; and it is hard 
to fancy how the effect of any building could be pleasing ] where a dome covered the 
centre of a simple oblong. If, then, for the sake of an imposing internal roof to a 
central chamber, the founder wished to build a dome, and if with his desire to utilise 
material existing in abundance at hand, he was somewhat cramped in his choice of the 
height of his building, no great ingenuity would be wanted to make him think of propor- 
tionally elevating the central portion of his fa9ade, turning his minarets, if he bad 
planned any, into abutments, and filling the intervening arch with a rich screen which 
should hide the dome. This seems the true theory. For the idea of the dome must 
surely have come first. The bold fa 9 ade standing alone can have been satisfactory only 
when viewed from directly in front ; from every other point it would have seemed pur- 
poseless, from behind worse than purposeless. Yet, though it had been possible to view 
it only in the most advantageous way, from the direct front, few would dream of build- 
ing a fa 9 ade 75 feet high and 55 feet wide at the base. And so wm would claim for the 


History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 522-524. 
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Pathan architects of Jaunpur the lionour of being the first in India to make domes and 
their adjuncts an imposing part of a range of buildings. 

The plan of the A tala mas j id confirms this theory. Here the architect has thought 
the ■western wings wanted emphasizing, and has done this by constructing small domes 
half-way between the centre dome and the cloisters of the north and south sides of the 
court ; but though these domes are certainly not so large as to seem to crush the sub- 
structure, he has hidden each behind a proportionate propylon. But the Zafarabad 
masjid seems at first sight to make against the theory ; for while it certainly never 
had a dome, it has had a large arch between two piers giving a facade as lofty as that 
of the Atala. But the cases are not at all similar ; first, in the arch at Zafarabad 
the substructure is stone to above the level of the roof, and the arch has been of stone, 
but the upper half of the piers is of brick. Again, the facade of the Jaunpur style has 
the arch closed with a pierced screen ; tlie little reiiiains of the spring of the Zafarabad 
arch do not seem to have any traces of the inner or recessed arch which framed the 
screen; and if it ever had this inner arch and screen, it alone of all has lost it. 

These masjids are constructed entirely of stone, mortar, and concrete. The walls are 
of ashlar masonry, set with fine and well wrought joints. Internally throughout, the 
columns, roofs and domes are of stone, whilst the exterior of the domes and roofs, 
parapets and floors is floated with cement. The roof over the cloisters and the chambers 
on either side of the great dome and principal propylon are formed of flat slabs of 
stone running at right angles to hoinzontal architraves, themselves supported by bracket 
corbels springing from the capitals of square pillars. 

The plates, XL and XLI, 'giving different masons’ marks,^ found on the columns and 
stone ashlaring of the buildings, sufficiently show that the materials were brought from 
Hindfi and Buddhist temples in the neighbourhood and that Hindus were the workmen. 

First in order comes the Atala masjid, one of the earliest specimens of the Jaun- 
pfir style. In point of size, it stands about midway between the Jhmi and Lai Darwiiza 
masjids. In the beginning of 1860, the fall of the outer arch had reduced the square 
and noble facade to a rich screen flanked by two ruinous pinnacles ; but it has now been 
completely ‘restored’ at the cost of Munshi Haidar Husain of Jaunpur. It was built 
on the site of an ancient temple of Ataladevi said by Khair-ad-din to have been erected, 
but more probably only further appropriated, in Samvat 1416 (A.D. 1358), by Raja 
Jayachandra II. of Zafarabadfor the reception of his favourite image, and how largelv 
it is indebted to its predecessor may be judged from the extract from Mr. Fergusson given 
below. This temple caught F ir u z ’s eye when he was building his Fort, but his attempt to 
destroy it was so violently opposed by the Hindus of the neighbourhood, that after much 
bloodshed, he was compelled to enter into a written compact which bound him and his 
successors to leave other temples untouched and not further to injure this, though closing 
it to Hindu rites. To this compact produced before him, Ibrahim paid small attention 
filling with consternation those who had trusted to it, by a very plain statement that the 
propriety of making agreements and the propriety of keeping them when made, varied 
with the power of the parties. Yet he is said to have spared the gate of Ataladevi, only 
hewing away the Hindu carvings ; there is now no trace of such a building. 

' See Indian Antiquary, vo!. IV, pp, 302-305, toI. VII, pp. 29-3-298 ; The Builder of tie 20t!j June iS6!) Plate I 

Nos. 1-6. 
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Brief as Mr. Fergusson’s description is, we shall do well to quote it : " Of the three 
mas j ids remaining at Jaunpur,” he says, “ the A tala mas j id is the most ornate and most 
beautiful. The colonnades surrounding its court are four aisles in depth, the outer 
columns of which are double square pillars, as are also those adjoining the interior of 
the court. The three intermediate rows are single square columns. This is altogether 
so like an Indian arrangement that I at one time was half inclined to agree with Baron 
Hiigel and fancy that this was really an old Buddhist monastery. Its gateways, however, 
which are purely Saracenic, are the principal ornaments of the outer court, and the 
western face is adorned by three propylons similar to that of the Lai Darwaza, but richer 
and more beautiful, while its interior domes and roofs are superior to any other specimen 
of Muhammadan art I am acquainted with of so early an age.” 

The number of the colonnade aisles, however, is five instead of four ; but in this 
passage we find raised the most interesting of the questions concerning the antiquities of 
Jaunpur, viz., how much of this building is really Ibrahim’s work. On tie stren^^th 
of the Saracenic gates and the true masjid, Mr. Fergusson assigns all to that prince, while 
he understands Baron Hugel, on the strength of the plan of the colonnades, to assign all 
to the older rulers of the subject country. But we have historical evidence that a demo- 
lition and desecration begun by Firuz Shah was carried much further by Ibrahim, and 
V he e^ stin^ buildin g is certainly not Bauddha work. Indeed) 

there is little evidence that they ever built domes anywhere, and the abundant use of 
what is popularly called Buddhist ornament may be accounted for by the fact that the 
materials of older buildings were largely used, that the workmen employed were doubt- 
less natives of the country,^ and that the new comers, possessing no national style of 
ornament, naturally have accepted and followed the rich ornament they found. But, 
on the other hand, there was no reason why Ibrahim should throw down more than 
either he considered as defiled by the rites he was supplanting or which stood in the way 
of any new arrangement. And Bauddha and early Hindu architecture lends itself freely 
to partial demolitions and reconstructions. Made up of isolated portions, using no 
arches, which if beautiful are also the most destructive of all structural expedients, it 
allows of the fall, without risk to other portions, of any piece of roo fing or even of single 
pillars. Ibrahim might therefore have demolished any side or part of a side of the 
court and joined his new work on to the old without fear of any destructive “ set.” Not- 
withstanding this, however, it must be granted from an examination of the structure as 
it now stands that Mr. Fergusson, rather than Baron Hiigel, is correct, and that no part 
of the Buddhist cloisters were left untouched by Ibrahim, when he replaced ihQ cJ,la 
by his splendid masjid, built the gateways that now so much ornament the otherwise 
bare enclosure, which he at least reconstructed. 

The archways over the transoms of the small doorways leading from the lower to i e 
upper cloisters are mostly filled in with stone trellis-work, and there remains evidence 
that at one time the ends of the upper cloisters were also closed by stone lattice 
screens. 

Black marble has been largely used in the decoration of the interior of the grand 
dome, principally of the arches, mihrabs, architraves, &c., &c. 

Formerly the pointed window openings in the screen gable wall of the great arch 

'• See ingeriptions Nos. XIII and XV. 
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of the propylon were filled ia with trellis-work whicli, much to its detriment, has been 
omitted in the recent restoration. 


The Plates. 

The drawing (Plate IV)' shows that the ground plan of the building consists of a 
quadrangle surrounded on the north, south, and east sides by cloisters two storeys high, 
with the masjid itself on the west. 

The masjid with its principal propylon, which is highly decorated (Plates III and 
YII) and supported on either side by a similar but smaller one, forms the most prominent 
feature of the building. It is divided into five compartments : a central room at the 
back of the principal propylon, an oblong room of one storey 62' 0" by 28' 8" on either 
side, and two low rooms in two storeys in each corner. Originally these were separated 
from the rest of the building by stone screen-work of which portions still exist.^ Access 
to these chambers is gained by private doors in the external walls. They were used 
as zandiia chapels. The ceilings over the upper floor are divided into panels which 
are richly carved, formed by stone beams crossing at right angles from column to 
column. The external walls on the south and north sides respectively are pierced 
w’ith window openings filled in with stone trellis-work. The west walls are divided 
into bays by projecting square pilasters in the centre of which recesses or niches are 
inserted. 

The planning of the central room is somewhat peculiar, and although oblong in form 
it is roofed by a hemispherical dome. It measures 29' 6" in width by 35' 0" in leno'th. 
On studying the construction of the dome it is found that the difference in the dimen- 
sions is rectified by large projecting corbels from the four piers in the side walls, and from 
the corners, so as to make the portion to he roofed by the dome a square (Plates IV and 
IX). The angles of the square are cut off in the usual way and an octagon formed, which 
in its turn is developed into a sixteen-sided figure, and upon this the cupola of tlic 
dome is carried. The interior of the dome is constructed of stone, whilst the outside is of 
cement only. 

In the room behind each smaller propylon, there is a hexagonal opening covered bv 
a dome. 

The courtyard is gained by massive entrance gateways of stone (Plates IV VI 
XIV, and XV) in the centre of the north, south, and east fapades. On either siL of 
each of these entrances is a stone staircase leading to the upper cloisters. In front of the 
north and south entrances on the courtyard side there is an octagonal room in the 
cloisters one storey high and roofed by a dome. The pillars are formed by placing- two 
Hindu shafts one above the other to gain the requisite height (Plate XIX, fio- ^ 

domes are panelled on the inside and enriched both externally and internally by decorated 
cornices. 

The cloisters on the ground-floor are three aishs in depth. Around the outside of 
cloisters is a row of rejoms and beyond tliem a veranda carried on coupled .square colum 
The portion of the courtyard in front of the masjid is paved with stone and forms th 
praying-ground. 

' Thp follnn-in;; pnrairraplis to the end of flii'i chapter are L'hicHj wiitten bj .Mr. E. W. Sniith 
' Section tlnonoh sniall jTopjlon and Plate IV, fijf. 1. ■ • ■ i. 
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The upper plan (Plate Y) differs somewhat from the lower. The space occupied 
by the rooms in front of the cloisters and the veranda beyond is roofed over and the whole 
breadth divided into five open aisles by columns of which the two outer lines are square 
and coupled, whilst the four inner rows are in some cases octagonal and in others round. 
The columns on the lower floor are all square and those on the outer rows are 
coupled. The roof over the mas j id is shown on this plan. This has been done to mark the 
distinction between it and the zcmdna courts, which are two storeys in height. The plan 
of the domes at the back of the smaller propylons is also indicated. Corridors surround 
the grand dome on the east, north and south sides, and staircases lead to the top of 
the propylon in front. The corridors are divided into bays, four of which, two on the 
south and two on the north side, are domed, whilst the remaining have flat decorated 
roofs. From the zandna court on the south-west angle of the building a staircase 
leads to the roof, where the top of it is surmounted by a small dome. 

The drawing (Plate VI, figure 1) shows the difference between the entrances on 
the north and south sides and that on the east. To the rear of those entrances is a dome, 
but not so at the rear of this. The manner in which the domes are supported is shown 
and the steps leading to the top of the gateway. On each side of the south entrance is 
a staircase leading to the upper cloister. The screen- work enclosing the zandna court is 
shown in the distance at the end of the chamber behind the dome. This and the other 
gateways closely resemble in outline the propylon of the masjid, but they are of no great 
elevation, — see for instance Plates VI and XV. Khair-ad-din having forcibly lamented 
the violence of Sikandar Lodi, and especially his destruction of the eastern gate of 
every masjid, one feels some surprise at seeing it here only slightly injured by time (see 
Plate XV). Over every gate is a large slab which has borne a Persian inscription ; 
on this gate the slab has been replaced by a new one : on the southern and northern 
gates the bars around the different lines may be traced, but few characters of the inscrip- 
tion are legible ; one preserved, however, in the JLhicdldt Jannpur wdh Sultan Hindu- 
stan and thence extracted in Khair-ad-din’s Jaunpurndmah, gives the date of the com- 
pletion of the masjid — Zil Qa’dah A.H. 821=:A.D. 1118, — but mentions among Ibrahim’s 
titles his youthful office of Xaib ’Atabuk ’Azim.^ As will be stated hereafter, Firuz 
Shfih appropriated the temple of Ataladevi in A.D. 1376, and Ibrahim finished the 
masjid in A-D. 1T08. See inscriptions X, XIII-XVIII. 

Plate VI, Fig. 2, illustrates the northern facade. In the' centre is the gateway or 
entrance to the courtyard or piazza (for detail see Plate XIV). The cloisters, both upper 
and lower, with the veranda in front of the lower rooms (originally used as shops), are 
ranged on either hand. A side view of the eastern entrance, also of the principal propy- 
lon, is shown with the grand dome behind. The zandna court appears on the left-hand 
side. The private entrance referred to above, in connection with Plate IV and the 
trellis-work in the window openings on each side of it, are indicated. The upper por- 
tion has been lately “restored” in cement, but unfortunately without regard to the 
architecture of the other portion of the fabric. The opposite court on the south-west 
angle remains as originally designed, and if it had only been intelligently studied by the 
conservators, the result might easily have been made far more pleasing than it now is. 

' I am unable to give the text of this inscription according to the 'Ahicdl&t Jannpur, as it was impossible for me to 
obtain a loan of the only.existing manuscript from Qazi Khalil, Honorar}- Magistrate of Jaunpur. 
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The heig'lit of the propylon shown on Plates YI, YII, YIII, is 75' 0", the width 


across the base is oY 7", whilst that across the top is only 47' 0", showing a hatter in the 
walls of 3' 9" on either side. Pergusson notes this peculiarity, though on a cursory 
glance and to the uneducated eye it may not at first sight he observed. 

The exterior of the staircase is divided longitudinally by decorated string-courses 
or label mouldings into six stoi’eys, the second, third, fourth, and fifth of which are 
embellished with recessed arches or niches enclosed in ornamented architraves. The 
whole of the centre portion is arched and the upper part of the screen gable wall pierced 
by openings, originally filled in with screen-work, which in the restoration was unfor- 
tunately omitted. In the lower portion are ojienings leading to the central area of the 
masjid. 

The half section on Plate VII shows the peculiar arrangement of the dome above 
referred to. The area, it will be observed from the ground plan, is oblong on the floor, 
and this has to be reduced first to a square by corbelling, and then to an octagon. The 
octagonal sides of the drum are elaborately treated, and over this is a sixteen-sided 
section from which springs the cupola divided into enriched panels by projecting ribs of 
dark or black coloured marble. The interior height of this dome from the floor is 56 feet 
2 inches. 

As is universally the case, the mimbdr, or pulpit, stands to the right or north side 
of the princi[)al mllirdh. 

The section passes through the central arch leading into the north wing ; and above 
it cuts through the arcade surrounding the base of tbe dome on the north, east, and 
south sides. The architraves over the openings and recesses, as well as the bands around 
the arches, and the mihvdbs, are executed in black slate or coarse marble. 

The massive pieces of masonry guarding the entrance to the dome and containing the 
staircases arc 30' 0" apart, the inner walls of course vertical : the batter on the outer and 
side walls is plainly visible, commencing above the foundation course which rises square 
some 19" over the level of the praying-ground. The facade stands back 9' G" from the 
base of the piers. In 1860 the main arch of the propylon had fallen, and the remaining 
facade consisted of the doorways with a rich screen above, but it has now been restored 
to somewhat of its former character. The line which divides this fagadc on a level with 
the roof of the cloisters Fergusson calls, after the fashion of Gaur, the Bddshdh-kd- 
I a kilt, or the king’s throne, — a terra which does not seem to be used here. 

The central portion of Plate VIII shows the back of the principal propylon and the 
exterior of the grand dome. On either side stand the small i)ropylons witli the domes 
over the masjid in rear, and on the right and left of these appear the domes over the 
north and south entrances. 

The section on Plate IX is drawn through tlie centre of the chamber under the "rand 
dome and shows the groining and reveal of tlie window over the principal mlhrdb, the aper- 
ture of which is filled in with stone trellis-work; beyond is given the half elevation of the 


lower poition of the chaml)er. Tlie lower opamings lead to the oblong arcade on the 
north side of the masjid; those above open on to the corridor (Plato V) surroundiii" the 
dome on three of its sides. At one time they were filled in with stone screens. Tlie sys- 
tem of corbelling devised to reduce the space to be domed over to a square is shown here 
The areliesare four-centered, slightly stilted and ornamented with cusping on their soffits • 
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tliey are supported on angle sliafts composed of two turned balusters — top and bottom — 
and a small panelled octagonal pillar separated by carved dies. The outer face of the 
arches and architraves is of black marble richly carved. The spandrils are ornamented 
with lotus rosettes, and those in the upper arches are panelled in addition. The entire 
chamber forms a most artistic, elaborate, and effective piece of work, the full beauty of 
which is now unfortunately marred and hidden by the numerous coats of whitewash which 
have been administered from time to time by ignorant and misguided conservators. 

On account of the beauty of the side elevation of the central entrance, a detail of it 
has been given in Plate X. The lower portion has been executed in stone, whilst nearly 
the whole of the upper part is of black marble. Highly ornamented stone corbels 
project to carry the stone lintels bridging the openings. The soffit is of one slab of 
stone and forms an elaborate piece of carved ceiling-work (see Plate XI). The small 
columns or balusters to the arched recesses in the side of the entrance are of black marble ; 
a detail of them as well as the bands at A and B is given in figures 2, 3. Portions of 
this elaborate piece of work are decayed, particularly the backgrounds of the recesses, 
which were originally carved and of which small fragments are still extant. 

The ceiling to the entrance of the masjid under the great dome (Plate XI) has just 
been referred to. The panels are eight-cornered with intervening crosses and are filled in 
with patei'cB. In the centre is a large patera in bold relief. The whole is of one 
piece of stone. 

On reference to the ground plan (Plate IV) the position of the principal mihrdh 
(Plate XII) under the great dome will be seen to be exactly in the centre of the main 
west wall of the masjid, from the face of which it is recessed P I". It is square in plan ; 
the upper portion is domical (Pig. 2) and ribbed. The architrave encasing it and the 
band around the arch is of black marble and beautifully carved. To the north of the 
mihrCih stands the m'nnhdr or pulpit. The whole forms one of the most charming pieces of 
work to be seen in the building. 

In the centre of the tympanum in the arched recess on either side of the principal 
mihrdh under the grand dome is carved a large patera (Plate XIII) in three tiers in high 
relief, and the field around it is embellished by raised carving of a radiating, repeating, 
arabesque design made up principally of moulded trefoiled zigzags filled in with rosettes 
and standing on an elaborate and intricate background of tracery studded with stars. 

The height of the north gateway given in half elevation in Plato XIV is 31 feet 6 
inches from the ground-level, with a base of -II' 7", and a breadth at the top of 3S' 0 ", 
showing a batter of 1' 10" on each side. It projects 7' 1" in front of the veranda. The 
same treatment is applied to the entrances on the east and south facades, which resemble 
more or less the large propylon in front of the masjid proper. The screen wall over 
the inner arch is panelled, and on the centre the remains of a Persian inscription are to 
be seen. The southern gateway is similar to this in design, but that on the east side 
is moi’e ornate. 

The front elevation of the north gateway given on Plate VI, Pig. 2, is shown in detail 
on Plate XIV. The section (Plate XIX, Fig. 1) is through the vestibule leading to the 
octasonal chamber on the courtvard side which is roofed by a dome. Above the 
cornice the octagonal form is superseded by one of sixteen sides upon which springs the 
cupola of tbedome. The whole is supported by square pillars one storey in height formed 

F 2 
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by placing two Hindu shafts one upon another, the capping of which carries the corbel- 
lins: on which the dome rests. 

Of the three entrances to the masjid the eastern one is the largest and most beauti- 
ful, and in general design somewhat resembles the propylon in front of the grand dome 
(see Plates XV and VII). The central portion is considerably recessed and spanned by 
a four-centred arch of ogee form, and the spandrils over which are panelled and orna- 
mented hj xmterce. The upper part of the tympanum or gable is pierced by an opening, 
whilst the lower is divided into panels by bands of exquisitely-carved fretwork. The 
whole is supported on a massive lintel, chamfered on the top and bottom, which rests on 
the jambs of the arched entrance to the vestibule leading to the cloister. The heavy 
masonry on either side of the main archway is broken up by richly-ornamented horizontal 
string-courses or table-mouldings, and in the storeys thus formed are introduced arched 
niches or recesses, the backgrounds of which were at one time beautifully carved. The 
arches of these niches are cusped and supported on angle shafts composed of two small 
balusters separated by a carved die, and the whole is enclosed by an enriched architrave 
slightly projecting from the face of the masonry. The top of the gateway is crowned by 
an elaborate and bold cornice of which a torus moulding is the most prominent member. 
The entire structure stands on a massive podium or base, laden with mouldings — bold 
but effective, owing to the play of light and shade caused by the deep undercutting of the 
members. 

Plate XVI illustrates the propylon standing on the south side of the grand dome, 
that on the north being the counterpart to it. The central portion ranges in a line w'ith 
the outer row' of columns of the masjid proper, and is supported on each side by tower- 
like structures w'hich are connected by a stilted arch carried on corbels. The screen 
wall beneath is supported on lintels upheld by heavy corbels ; the centre of the upper 
portion is recessed and pierced by an opening over which is turned a cusped arch sup- 
ported on small double-baluster shafts. The towers are pierced by openings wdiich lead, 
like the central entrance, to the oblong chamber beyond. They are surmounted by stilted 
cusped arches, the inner springing from the top of pretty, slender, twisted and turned 
shafts. Three feet above the smaller entrances runs a profusely-decorated horizontal 
string-course dividing the tower into two storeys. The othemvise heavy appearance of the 
upper storey is overcome by introducing into the lower jjortion a large square panel, the 
field of which is carved with a raised geometrical device (Plate XVII), and into the 
upper an oblong recess tilled in at the top with a cusped arch resting on angle shafts 
similar in design to those in the entrance beloAV. 

These panels — illustrated in Plate XVII — in the small propylons on each side of the 
great dome, stand just above the string-course over the small side entrances of the pro- 
pylon. Tlie centre portion is set back considerably from the outer face of the paiud and 
carved on it in relief is a peculiar geometrical device formed by inserting two squares in 
a circle, and joining the third points in succession of the eight thus formed on the cir 
cuniference, this produces eight trapeziums which enclose a rosette, the whole heiim com- 
prised within a squa}'e panel with a double ovolo moulding, which in its turn is surrounded 
bv a broad sunk border enriched bv a band of continuous tioral carvino. 

The whole of the west interior wall of the masjid is divided by piers into havs and 
in the centre of each a mihrub is formed, — those under the domes, especially that under 
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the grand dome, being larger and of a more elaborate design. Orer each is a window 
extending the whole depth of the wall, and filled in with trellis-work. With the exception 
of the windows lighting the zandna courts, there are no others in the entire building. 

The depth of the milirdb under the small dome on the south side of the principal 
propylon (Plate XVIII) is VO" (see also Plate IV and section on Plate VI, Fig. 1 ). Like 
those on the north side of the masjid, the central room is domed over, but all the remain- 
der are linteled by stone beams. 

The screen illustrated in Plates XIX, figure 2, and XXII, figure 1, is of stone, and 
stands at the west end of the upper northern cloister. It faces into the passage separat- 
ing the cloisters from the zandna courts, and is divided into three bays, each of a separate 
design. A detail of one portion only is shown. 

Fig. 1, Plate XX, gives a section through the cloister on the north side of the east 
gate. The lower storey is divided into three parts, — aisles, rooms used as shops in former 
times, and a veranda beyond. The upper floor has five aisles in depth and extends over 
the rooms and veranda below (Plates IV and V). The four inner lines of columns are 
mostly octagonal, hut the outer rows on either side are square and coupled. Those on 
the ground-floor are all square, and the columns in the outer lines are coupled. 

Fig. 2, Plate XX, shows the elevation of the cloister facing the court (for section, 
see Fig. 1). The columns are all square, and the outer row coupled. The wall at the 
back of the cloister separating it from the room on the exterior is panelled between the 
pilasters. These panels or recesses are set back about six inches from the main face of 
the wall and are arched. 

Fig. 3.- — Elevation facing the road and showing the openings to the rooms or shops 
with the veranda in front. 

Fig. 5, Plate XX. — Detail of the inner row of columns on the upper floor. The base 
of the column is square, and upon it stands a shaft, octagonal below, sixteen-sided in 
the middle, and circular above. The capital is round and supports corbels carrying lin- 
tels which pass from column to column aad support the roof. Fig. 4 gives a detail of 
the capital on the single columns in the aisles. 

Fig. 1, Plate XXI. — Detail of the capitals over the columns on the upper storey 
facing the courtyard. The bracket shown only exists in a few instances, but at one time 
was general. 

Fig. 2, Plate XXI, gives a detail of the capitals of the outer line of columns on the 
upper floor. 

Fig. 3 gives a side elevation of the capitals on the square coupled columns on 
the ground-floor, facing the court. 

The only remaining examples of what may possibly have been Buddhist columns in 
the masjid are shown on Plates XXL Fig. I, and XXIII, Figs. 1, 2, 3, and less probablv the 
capitals on Plate XXII, Figs. 2 and 3; and if they are such they tend to prove the theory 
that at one time a Buddhist temple stood on the spot now occupied by the masjid. 
Dut they may quite as w'cll, from anything in their style, have belonged to a Brahmani- 
cal or Jaina temple. In the construction of the cloisters they have been re-used by the 
Muhammadan architect. 

Like the outer drum of the dome the external cornice round the spring of the great 
dome (Plate XXIV, Fig. 1) is executed in stone, whilst the material employed for the 
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external coating of the dome itself is cement. It is of a hold and massive design, and 
although on close inspection the mouldings appear coarse, they are very effective as seen 
from heiow. The crowning band encircling the dome is ornamented with pointed arcad- 
ing and projects 1' from the face of the dome. In the centre of each arch is a rosette 
carved in relief and under it a triangular leaf ornament. The mouldings below this band 
project 6i" from the face, and are perfectly plain, with the exception of the lowest 
member, which is relieved by some projecting floral carving. 

Like the drums and cornices of the other domes, the mouldings round the bases of the 
smaller domes (Plate XXIY, Pig. 2) are of stone, divided into three portions; the upper 
consisting of plain projecting pointed arcading with carved central rosettes ; the middle, 
of a recessed hand broken up by square panels, the angles of which are stepped ; and 
the lower, of a string course made up of an ovolo hand and a cyma with fillets below, 
all of which are unearved. 

Plate XXIV, Fig. 3, is a detail of the band and string-course running round the 
upper portion of the western exterior of the central room behind the grand propylon 
(see Plate VI). The band continues around the whole of the western facade and 
answers the purpose of a cornice. It is of stone, and owing to the deep undercutting and 
boldness of its members looks remarkably well in execution. 

InSCEIPTIOXS. 

The following nine inscriptions have been found in the Ataladevi masjid ; they prove 
that Firuz Shah commenced the appropriation of the masjid in A.D. 1376, that Ibrfihim 
Shah finished the building in A.D. 1408, and that the masons employed were Hindus. 

Inscription No. X is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Bamal, in six lines, 
on a loose slab, measuring 1' 2" by 8", found lying on the maulavi’s pulpit {mimhnr) in 
the Atala masjid. The stone was thickly covered with the dust of ages, and required a 
good deal of clearing before the inscription Avas readable. 

dt—u 4 ^ ^11* * XI A .g c aY 

IpLol ^ ~ ^ ^ . ... — . 

>A..a!vaA> ^ ^ 

jbo ji, 

1. Praise be to God ! In the reign of Ftruz Shah, 

2. Who is benevolently the repository of religious men, 

3. In the year seven hundred and sixty-five Lsahkari, 

4. At an auspicious time, on Sunday the first Shawal, 

5. The generous Klnvaja Kamal Khan Jahan, 

6. Founded this masjid for the guidance of every country. 

By order of the second Khalifa, Mughira led arms against India and conquered 
her as far as Sindh in the 13th Hijra, which is regarded as the commencement of the 
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Laslikai’i era; lienee 763 + 13 = 778 Hijra = 1376 A.T). This date is supported hy 
another inscription, No. XIII, giving Samvat 1433 == A.D. 1376. 

Inscription Xo. XI is written in excellent Tughra characters on a white marhle slab 
measuring 4' 9" hy 1'2" on the top of the principal mihrdb in the centre hall (see 
Plate XII). 




^ sDh ^ dJJI J.6JU UJI ijill Jti ^ 

^ ij! li ^ ;i;' i))) J ; ;ti!; 


6^\ 


^ tiw iiJ AUI sUaS ji ■) dJJ ^ JLw ^ dJJI 


“In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. The Lord God has said : ‘Surely 
he wall erect masjids in honour of God who believes in God and the day of resurrection, 
wbo performs prayers and bestows charity, and fears none hut God. It is hoped that he 
will rank among the righteous ’ [Qtij'du, Surah IX], and the Prophet — God bless him ! — 
has said that ‘ if anybody builds a masjid in honour of God, even like the nest of the 
qak(h (a bird), God makes a house for him in Paradise.’ ” 

Inscription Xo= XII is written in Arabic characters on the right and left side of the 
oblong parallelogram of the inner arch of the mihrdb , — see Plate XI. 

j . - . . . s t . s i 

dj j diJl 


(U . (iJJI Jiv'*'; idJ! j)| ()J| 5) 


... .y . 1 * .j. S». ■< < 5 . j y .f - - * k," s 

^ U <0 cy ^ ^ J Aa U 3) ^ 3i| Ji j d.ui 

'o (^G <6jb HI «jAc 

^ ^ ^ f ^ y y ^ y ^ ‘•y * * y i ^ y 


“ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. Prom Him I solicit protection. 

“There is no God but God and Aluhammad is His Prophet. From Him I solicit 
protection. 

“ God ! there is no God but He who is living and self-subsisting. Sleep and slumber 
do not seize Him. Every earthly and heavenly thing belongs to Him. Who can intercede 
with Him save His own permission ? He knows their present and past and Ilis knowledge 
does not come within their compass, except what He himself pleases. His throne extends 
over heaven and earth, and their preservation is not onerous to Him. He is the high, 
the mighty.” iQiirdii, Surah II.] 

Inscription X'o. XIII is found on a stone near the first niche on the south side of 
the east gate ; the characters are very large and deeply cut. 

11 ^ ^ ^ H 

“The mason Patuman, the son of Yisaihva, Sarirvat 1433 = A.D. 1376.” 
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Inscription No. XIV, H records the date Sarhvat 1435 = A.T). 137S on 

the third pillar of the fifth aisle, lower storey, north-east side ; the whole pillar is 
adorned with an exquisite hand of flowers. 

Inscription No. XV is engraved in three lines on the right jamh of the northern 
door outside. 

[ 1 ] 

[ 2 ] 

[3] ii 

“ In the Samvat year 1464 [A.D. 1407], mason Padumavi, son of the mason Sai.” 
General Cunningham’s reading samapt or samdpt is incorrect. 

Inscription No. XVI is recorded in two lines on the second square pillar in tlie 
lower storey of the south-west cloister. 

[ 1 ] 

[2] ^ ii 

“ In Sarhvat 1464 this building was finished.” 

Inscription No. XVII is engraved in two lines on the third pillar in the upper 
storey of the south-west cloister. 

[ 1 ] 

[2] ^8^8 II 

“ In the Sarhvat year 1464.” 

Inscription No. XVIII is engraved in two lines on the second pillar in the upper 
storey of the north-west cloister. 

[1] II 

[2] ^8^1. a. fV II 

“ [Jiffy] favourable fortune [and] great felicity [attend] ! On Wednesday, the fifth 
day of the dark fortnight, in the month of Chaitra, in 1465 of the Sarhvat era,” corre- 
sponding to Wednesday, the 23rd March 1408 A.D. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

KHALIS MUKHLIS AND JHANJHRI MASJIDS. 

A work of the same reign and probably a few years earlier than tbe Ataladeri 
masjid is still undamaged, save by loss of any cloisters or gate it may have boasted. 
This is the masjid Darlba, Khalis Mukhlis, or Char anguli, built on the site of a 
favourite temple of Vij ayachandra by Malik Khalis and Malik Mukhlis, governors 
of Jaunpur under Sultan Ihrahim, and deseribed in one place as his chief nobles, in 
another as chelas of Firhz, but of whom one was at all events a namesake of the only 
one of Ibrahim’s brothers, of whom a separate and important command is recorded. 
Vij ayachandra is said to have prefaced his devotions in the temple erected by himself, 
by bathing in the Khds hauz , — an enormous stone tank, three quarters of a mile from his 
palace, and still to be traced north of the great masjid, — and proceeding thence on foot 
to the temple. The masjid was erected for the convenience of Sa’id Usman, a reputed 
saint, born at Shiraz, driven from Dehli by the irruption of Timur; his descendants are 
said to dwell near the masjid which was rescued by Mr. Wellaud, a former Collector of 
Jaunpur, from the desecrating occupancy of the neighbouring Koris. It consists of 
a domed hall and two wings, the dome masked by a low fagade of the character peculiar 
to Jaunpur, but there is no ornament to break or relieve the sombre massiveness of 
the building. The name by which it is most commonly known is Char anguli, given it 
by reason of a stone in the south pier bearing a line three inches long, which should 
measure four fingers whosesoever be the hand measuring. Muchp;y« is done by Hindus 
to tins miraculous stone, and it is immensely revered by Musalmans — even if they do 
not daub it with oil or pay any such outward respect. 

Of the remaining building of this age nothing is left but the great piers, flanking a 
screen of such beauty as to show that the completed building could have been inferior 
in size only even to the famous Atala, the work of the same founder, and doubtless 
designed by the same architect (see Plate XXV). Wishing to build a masjid in honour of 
one Hazrat Sa’id Sadr Jahhn Ajmali, Ibrahim demolished the temple which 
Jayachandra had built at Muktaghat, and on its site erected this building occupy- 
ing part of the west side of a large court. Part of the court walls were knocked down 
by Sikandar Lodi, and the stones appropriated for other public and private buildings, 
and conspicuously for the great bridge. Floods in the ravine which it overhangs, and 
in the closely-adjoining Gumti, long since destroyed its vaults, and the brick enclosing- 
wall and low poor roof are the work of the last generation. Still, though it is kept clean 
and in order, the little court is more used for drying grain than as a place of prayer ; 
for, though within the Sipah mahallhh, it is a quarter of a mile from the city, and its 
nearest neighbours are the dead Pathans whose tombs are in Chachakpur. It is 
commonly known as the Jhanjhri masjid, on account of the “screen-like” appearance of 
its ornamentation ; and though very little known is well worthy of a visit, both on 
account of its past beauty and as showing now completely what in the Jaunpui' style 
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seems an inner true arch is merely a part of the screen ; for its voussoirs here — all carved 
with a long raised Arabic inscription (Nos. XIX and XX), the only instance in Jaun- 
pur of such a decoration — are all loose, and but for the support of the pierced screen would 
fall. 

Inscription No. XIX is wi’itten in very fine Tughra characters round the two sides 
of the arch ; the characters are 1' 4" long. 






^ dUI 




S J * - * * 


p.- ^ >Li Uj HI dAc ^ 

*'**' Ay •• yy^y y» OS *S * ^ J ^ » » ' J yy Ay*y y|S 

cXyiyi I )) J 

»• * y^'^'AAy * * * y 

J * A 5 A ^ >1 ' y y y ^ A y ,'. ^ yy^^A X • *>a a>S k ^ 

pjj-Lc dJJI^ ^ jJij (jJJ[j ^ ci^UaJb j-a-0 


“ Allah ! there is no God but He, the living, the self-subsisting. Sleep and slumber 
do not overcome Him. Every heavenly and earthly thing belongs to Him. Who can 
intercede with Him except by His own permission ? He knows their present and past, 
and His knowledge does not come within their compass. His throne extends over heaven 
and earth, and their preservation is not burdensome to Him. He is the high, the 
mighty. There is no hatred in the religion ; certainly, guidance has been produced from 
depravity. He who retrograded from Satan and relied upon God, surely he professed 
the firm creed which cannot be broken, and God is the hearer and wise.” 

Surah IL] 

Inscription No. XX is engraved in Tughrh characters on the base of the pointed 
arch. 


f yy 1 A, ft yAy # Ay X .yy* *«y y ft'y >X Cy *6 yy 

^ [1^ (SJ (UJ! dJ ^ ^ ^ aDI 

X A ^^Ayy y»yy^y X 'Ay yty^ a A«y y 1 y A^y ^X 6 y X ^A^y /A^y (y 

tjAi-'l ^ . aJJ! j ^ dJJI (jJJI ^ 

*' I ^ y 




- ^y « y. y- 

Gw ()J djj) ij 


“ The Prophet — blessings upon him ! — has said that ‘ who builds a masjid for God in 
hopes to countenance God, God builds a similar mansion for him in Paradise and the 
Prophet of God — blessings upon him ! — has said that ‘ who builds a masjid in honour of 
God, and God is worshipped therein, God makes a mansion for him in Paradise.’ ” 

[Ha(hs]. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LAL DARWAZA MASJID. 

The sole remaining work of Mahmud’s reign is the masjid known as the Lai 
Darwaza, so called in memory of the “ high gate painted with vermilion ” belonging to 
the palace which Bibi Raji built at the same time close by. It is the smallest of the 
masjids at Jaunpur and stands at some distance to the north-west of the city. The 
style of the architecture is the same as that of the JS,mi and Atala masjids, hut in 
them the Hindu type is less strongly visible than in this. The main walls are not so 
thick, and the edifice throughout is on a much lighter and less massive scale. 

It is constructed of stone and brick with cement, but principally of stone. Ex- 
ternally as well as internally, all the walls are of ashlar masonry neatly tooled, with 
fine joints which are so beautifully worked that in thickness they hardly exceed that 
of the blade of a knife. Unfortunately this does not apply to the portion recently 
“ restored,” wUich is very inferior in every respect to the older work. The bricks used are 
very small and thin : in some places they run eight or nine courses to the foot, inclusive 
of joints. They vary in length, some being 4| and others 3 inches long, and are used 
principally as a backing to the ashlaring of the walls. Throughout the building the 
columns and shafts are of stone, and each of those on the outer face of the cloisters 
fronting the piazza or courtyard is of one piece. The dome, roofs, copings, &c., are floated 
with cement on their external faces. The courtyard is not paved, differing in this 
respect from the other masjids, hut the paving may have been removed. 

The building generally is in a sadly dilapidated state, and should if possible be re- 
paired. Portions have indeed been so treated, but in such bad form that one almost 
wishes such restoration had not been attempted. Such work should clearly be conducted 
only by officers who have received a special training in architecture. If a building cannot 
be restored properly, it is perhaps best left alone, with only just the necessary repairs done 
to it to prevent its falling altogether. 

How this fabric escaped untouched when Sikandar Lodi destroyed the palace, it is 
hard to say. Prom the evidence of the stones lying about, which have fallen in the lapse 
of time, it is evident that the stones of this, like all the other masjids of Jaunpur, had 
before been used in Hindu or Buddhist buildings. Churchwardens are the same all the 
world over, and though at the hours of prayer only a few stragglers push open the heavy 
gate to enter and pay their devotions, the mellowed stone-work of the masjid was not 
long ago treated to a liberal coat of whitewash (see Plate XXVII), though the courtyard 
and cloister roofs were not freed from the rank jangal grass. There is nothing very peculiar 
about the plan : three gates give access to a large court, with a cloister of one storey only 
running round, on the west side of which stands the masjid, the wings double the height of 
the cloister, the dome of the central hall masked as usual by a propylon (see Plate XXVI). 
The pendentives of the dome and the flat roof of the wings rest immediately on 
slender pillars, and there is nothing resembling an upper floor anywhere, save that on 

Q 2 
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each side of the central hall is a raised gallery for women, approached by a stair formed 
in the piers of the propylon. 

The date of erection, or any allusion to the founder, is nowhere inscribed, though 
in two places within are passages from the Quran (Inscriptions XXI and XXII), and 
high on the screen without is a black stone hearing the Kalimah, or Musalman confes- 
sion of faith. On the whole this is the least interesting, though most perfect, of the 
great lUoglial buildings at Jaunpiir. 

The general arrangement of the plan (Plate XXYIII) resembles that of the A t a 1 a 
and Ja mi masjids, hut on a smaller scale. As it now stands it measures 190' 0" from 
east to west and 171' 0" from north to south, hut were the shops extant these dimensions 
would he increased to 200' 0" and 186' 0" respectively. 

On the north, south, and east sides are massive entrance gateways, through which 
access is gained to courtyard, cloisters, and mas j id proper (Plate XXVI), which stands on 
the western side. The cloisters are only two hays deep, whilst those at the At a 1 a are 
three. On the external walls of the cloisters are remains of square pilasters, from which 
we gather that originally a row of shops surrounded the masjid on, the north, south, and 
east sides. 

The masjid proper measures 168' 6" by 35' 4" inside dimensions, and is divided into 
three portions — a central chamber and an oblong room on either side — four aisles in 
depth, having five openings to the courtyard and two into the north and south cloisters. 
The central apartment over which stands a dome — the only one in the masjid — is square 
in plan and measures 22' 7^" each way; in front of it is an entrance hall three bays 
in width, a feature which does not exist in the other masjids. 

In the north-west angle of the courtyard a room has been formed by building lateral 
walls across the cloisters, hut inasmuch as on examining the masonry we found it consti- 
tuted no part of the origin<al design, it is only dotted in on the plan. 

In the entrance gateways on the north, south, and east facades are staircases which 
at one time afforded access to the roofs over the cloisters and shops. The cloisters are 
only one storey, high, whilst those of the A t a 1 a are two storeys, with the exception of the 
mezzanine floors introduced on the right and left sides of the central chamber under the 
dome, and which Avere doubtless used as zaudna courts. 

The propylon (Plates XXVI and XXIX), the principal feature of the fabric, is 
48' 6" high from the floor of the entrance hall and 44' 9" wide at the base, whilst the 
breadth across the top is but 43' 0", showing the usual diminution or batter found in other 
examples of this style of architecture. Tlie toAvers contain staircases leading to the 
loft or mezzanine floor and the top of the propylon — whence the hours of prayer were 
announced, and which thus served the place of minarets. 

Their facades are broken up and divided into storeys by means of deep horizontal 
and highly-decorated string-courses or table-mouldings. In the centre of the second 
third, and fourth storeys are introduced ornamented arched recesses or niches, which 
measure 5' 0" by 3' 0" and are recessed some 1' 6'' from the main face of the masonry 
The arches are cusped and stand on octagonal shafts; in the tympanum of each is carved 
a lotus rosette, and below this runs a horizontal band forming an inner panel w'hich is 
similarly treated, but instead of the rosette the hell ornament is seen hanginr;- 
the croAvn of the arch. In the spandrils of the arches small rosettes are carved. 
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Tlie top of the propylon is crowned by an elaborate and bold cornice with a frieze, 
below which the surface is divided into panels filled in with cusped arches and decorated 
with small rosettes. The space between the bottom of the frieze and the fourth string, 
course is relieved by a square panel containing a very peculiar geometrical device that 
resembles a seven-pointed star, enclosing a circle and surrounded by a larger one. The 
same device is also carved over the principal mihrab under the dome (see Plates XXVII 
and XXIX, Fig, 1). The great arch between the towers is of a double “ogee” form 
made up of two portions (one projecting in front of the other) and carried on moulded 
corbels ; it is slightly stilted. The space under the arch is filled in with a stone screen 
pierced by three openings, the trellis-work of which has disappeared, and through this 
the exterior of the dome is visible. Over the central opening the Kalimah or Alusalman 
creed is engraved in large letters on black stone. The screen is carried on massive stone 
lintels which rest on large bracket capitals springing from the heads of the piers of the 
entrance hall or vestibule that leads to the area under the dome. 

In the spandrils above the arch double rosettes are carved.^ To the right and left 
of the propylon are the colonnades of the masjid proper. These are one storey in height, 
with the exception of the first two bays on each side, which have been divided into 
two low storeys, the upper one having been provided for the ladies of the court, who 
could thence witness and listen to the religious ceremonies carried on below. All the 
columns are square, and those forming the outer row are coupled. They are made up of 
two shafts placed one on the top of the other and surmounted by triple capitals.* The 
space between the columns is spanned by stone beams upon which the superstructure is 
carried. The wooden railing round the mezzanine floor or loft forms no part of the 
original design, but occupies the place of a former elaborate stone screen of which 
portions still remain on the sides looking into the dome. 

The respective positions of dome and propylon are seen in the south elevation, 
Plate XXIX, Fig. 2. The dome stands considerably back from the rear of the propylon, 
and in this respect differs from that of the A tala masjid which impinges upon it. This 
is aeoounted for by the introductiou oE the vestibule below, which does not exist in the 
other masjids. The drum is octagonal, and in each of its sides is placed a trellis ovindow to 
admit light. OE this the details are given on Plate XXXVII, rigs. 1, 2, 3. Over the 
angles above the string-course are polygonal finials (see Plate XXXVII, Fig. 4), and 
between these run two broad plainly-ornamanted encircling frieze bands (see Plate 
XL, Fig. 1), from the top of which spring flat ribs dividing the outer surface of the dome 
into panels. The top of the dome is crowned by an elaborate flnial standing on a large 
inverted shell-like base. 

The arched recesses shown on the outer wall of the masjid proper were originally 
entrances to the colonnade, but in the recent restoration they have been filled in. The 
southern gateway is a reproduction of that standing on the north side of the courtyard 
(Plate XXXII). The whole of the facade is in a most deplorable and dilapidated condi- 
tion, and, but for the two or three piers remaining on either side of this and the east 
entrance, no one would imagine that shops ever existed on the outer face of the 
courtyard. 

' For a general view of the propylon see Plate XXVI. 

- For detail see Plate XL, Fig. 2. 
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The main features of the west fayade (Plate XXX, Pig. 1) remind one of the A t a 1 a 
and Ja mi masjids. It is simple, yet majestic, and the grouping of the masses most 
effectiye. Eetween the flanking turrets or bastions at either end it measures 173' 4", and 
stands nearly 26' 0" high from the ground-level. The massiveness of the masonry is re- 
lieved by the bold horizontal string-courses which, like the plinth, run the entire length of 
the facade and terminate on the end walls of the masjid proper. The central portion in 
front of the dome projects from the main wall and is strengthened by pinnacle-capped 
bastions — counterparts of those standing at the angles of the fabric. The openings on 
either side light the mezzanine floor (Plate XXXI). At the back of the propylon are 
the steps leading to its summit. With the exception of the cornice running round the 
top, none of the elaborate decoration of the front and sides is repeated here. 

The central chamber of the masjid proper is square in plan and covered by a 
dome 22' 8" in diameter which rests on an octagonal frame-work of massive stone lintels 
stretching from column to column, the angles of which are cut off and a sixteen-sided 
figure developed upon which the cupola of the dome is supported (see Plate XXX, 
Pig. 2). The sides forming the drum are panelled, arched, and filled in with stone trellis- 
work; eight are pierced to admit light to the upper part of the chamber (see Plate XXXVII, 
Pig. 1). The total height from the floor-level to the crown measures 41' 4^". The only 
piece of furniture in the entire masjid is the mhnhdr or pulpit which projects from 
the west wall. Passing through the entrance hall or vestibule we enter the piazza or 
courtyard and have a full view of the northern cloister. It is a one-storey building, 
only 8' 4" high to the underside of the lintels and two aisles deep ; the columns of 
the inner row are octagonal and those of the outer row square (see Plate XXXIX). 
The rear wall is panelled in the centre of each bay, for detail of wdiich see Plate XXXIV, 
Pigs. 4, 5. The section cuts through the eastern gateway and shows the difference in 
height oetween the chamber in front and the cloisters on each side. The columns of 
this chamber — which is oblong in plan— are of one height, square and single, with the 
exception of the outer row' on each side, which are coupled. On each side of the 
entrance is a staircase leading to the top of the gatewny and the roof over the cloister. 

On the north and south sides of the dome the only double storey in the entire 
building has been introduced (Plates XXVIII and XXXI). It wns constructed for the 
use of the ladies of the court for devotional purposes. Access to it is gained hv the stair- 
cases in the tower of the propylon. The sides looking into the dome and colonnades are 
filled in with stone trellis-work of a pretty design. The west wall is divided into bays, 
two of which serve as mihrdbs, w'hilst the third is utilized to admit light. The mihrdbs 
are recessed 1' 2" from the face of the wall and encased by broad, flat, richly-carved 
architraves (Pig. 5). At the corners of the recess, angle shafts (Fig. 4) support the arches 
above, in the spandrils of which are carved small rosettes. In the tympanum beneath 
a large rosette is introduced, whilst below the field of the panel is relieved by the bell 
ornament. 

The north gatcw'ay (Plate XXXII) and the entrance on the south are the counter- 
parts of each other. In general design they resemble the large propylon, except that 
they stand on a heavy-panelled plinth. Like the propylon the gateway tapers upwards 
measuring across the base 22' 4", but at the top only 21' 0", with a total height of 21' 0" 
the block forming almost a square and presenting a solid and somewdiat massive Doric or 
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Egyptian-like appearance. The flight of steps leading from the road-level to the court- 
yard has crumbled away, and portions remain only here and there to indicate its former 
existence at all. 

The heavy appearance of the tower on each side of the entrance is relieved by 
niches or retesses and ornamental string-courses similar in design to those employed in the 
decoration of the large propylon. The arch between the towers rests on moulded stone 
corbels, and the masonry of the tympanum is carried on lintels spanning the entrance. 
The spandrils over the outer ring of the arch are set back some 4" from the face of the 
masonry of the towers, and are enriched by a deep bead running round the three sides 
and by the introduction of large rosettes. 

The abrupt termination of the top is perhaps hardly pleasing ; a cornice seems 
wanting; but for some reason the architect did not supply it. It may be thought 
by some that such originally existed, but this can hardly have been so, as the north 
and south entrances of the Atala masjid are treated in a similar way. 

Of the three entrances to the masjid the eastern or main gateway (Plate XXXIII) 
is the largest and most important. It stands 30' 0" high from the topmost step of the 
flight leading up from the road, and measures across the base 25' 4". The sides taper 
towards the top, which measures only 24' 3". Like the entrances on the north and 
south sides, it stands on a massive panelled pedestal. The tower on either side is broken 
up by highly-decorated string-courses and deeply-recessed niches of the same design as 
those of the north entrance. But the main arch is treated differently, inasmuch as the 
soffit is cusped and the screen wall under it divided into large panels set in flat and 
decorated borders, the centre one of which originally contained an inscription, while 
those on each side and the spandrils of the arch are ornamented with carved rosettes. 

The spandrils over the main arch are set back and enriched by diaper work of a 
plain and effective design, over which runs a floral frieze. The top of the entrance is 
crowned by a cornice, the principal feature of which is a bold torus moulding supported 
by a carved corona or band slightly projecting from the Face of the wall. 

The principal mihrdb (Plate XXXIV, Pigs. 1, 2, 3) is always placed in the centre 
of the internal face of the west wall of the masjid proper — ^looking towards Makka. 
Of all the viihi'&bs in this fabric it is the finest, and standing as it does immediately in 
front of the principal entrance, is seen directly the chamber under the dome is entered. 
In plan it is oblong, supported by angle shafts composed of small turned balusters 
and cahle or twisted pillars separated by carved dies, from the tops of which spring 
ornamented cusped arches. The background is panelled, and carved on the face is the bell 
ornament. The soffit of the mihrdb is domed over and divided into panels by moulded 
ribs. The spandrils over the outer arch are panelled and ornamented yfVCdpaterce. The 
whole is encased by a flat architrave projecting slightly from the wall. In the Atala 
masjid this is beautifully carved, but not so here. 

Plate XXXIV, Eig. 4, shows the system of panelling prevalent in the cloister walls 
of this and the other masjids at Jaunpur. In this example they are recessed some 8" 
from the face of the wmll, and each measures 6' 6" high by 2' 9" broad. They are divided 
into three compartments by horizontal bands in continuation of the masonry courses, 
the topmost being arched over and the spandril above panelled. 

Eig. 5 is a cross section through the cloisters which surround the piazza or courtyard 
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on the north, south, and east sides. These are two aisles in depth and contain two rows of 

columns, the outer of which is square and the inner octagonal. The roof is constructed f-' 

of stone and brick with cement on the usual Indian principles. Stone beams cross 

from cap to cap of the columns, and upon the square frame-work thus formed other 

beams of the same material run at right angles over which the intervening space is filled 

in. Upon this is placed concrete and the whole floated over with a thick coat of cement. 

On reference to the ground plan (Plate XXVIII and elevation on Plate XXIX, 

Fig. 1) the positions of the recesses shown in Plate XXXV will be seen. In plan they 
are square and set back 1' 4" from the main face of the wall. The backs are panelled, 
arched, and decorated with the usual bell and patera. At the inner angles stand shafts 
made up of small tunied balusters and ornamented dies. Over the front of each is 
turned a cusped arch the spandrils of which are panelled and carved with rosettes. 

These small panels (Plate XXXVI), 1' by 2' 0^", stand immediately over the 
recesses referred to on Plate XXXV. They are slightly sunk from the face of the wall, 
and are of the same design as the inner panels of the mihrahs below. 

In Plate XXXVII, Figs. 1, 2, and 3, are given a detail of the windows which pierce 
the drum oE the dome. In plan they are square with deep reveals. The inner openings 
are filled in with stone trellis-work of a varied design — a characteristic of this style 
of architecture. 

The finials on the exterior of the dome (Plate XXXVII, Fig. 4) stand at the angles of 
the octagon forming the drum. In design they resemble some of the columns in the » 

cloisters below. The lower portion is octagonal, the centre sixteen-sided, and the upper 
round and surmounted by a cap. 

Plate XXXVII, Fig. 5, gives a detail of the cornice round the interior of the dome 
over the large pier supporting the drum. 

The panel over the principal mihrdb under the dome (Plate XXXVIII) is square, 

2' 10:1:" Ijy 2 and projects slightly from the face of the wall. The design, which 
is peculiar, is likewise introduced in the upper part of the propylon (see Plates XXVI and 
XXIX, Fig. 1). The centre is slightly concave and surrounded by a plain, flat, circular 
band : around this is a heptagonal figure, the seven sides of which form bases for as 
many triangles of white stone standing on a black ground and encompassed by a circle 
resting on a square. The whole is set iu a frame, the sides of which are ornamented by 
a continuous, repeating, floral scroll. 

Plate XXXIX, Fig. 1, represents one of the inner row of columns of the cloister on 
the south side. The lower portion of the column is octagonal, the central sixteen-sided, 
and the upper cylindrical, tapered and fluted at the top. The cap is round and slightly 
moulded at the top and bottom. 

Fig. 2 is an example of the outer row of piers to the cloisters, and which through- 
out the mas j id are square. It is most crude, and were it not for the moulded caps and 
bracket corbels or sur-capital supporting the stone beams above, would savour little of 
architectural treatment. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are examples of some of the older columns standing in the west 
cloister. Fig. 3 is somewhat similar to Fig. 1, but ditt'ers in these respects : the rounded 
cap is converted into one of sixteen sides ; the cylindrical portion of the shaft is neither so 
long nor tapered nor fluted, but is broken up by a slightly projecting octagonal band- 
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and the lower octagonal portion is made longer. Tig. 4 is brought within the domain of 
architecture hy cutting off the angles a foot below the neck, and enriching with lotus 
ornamentation, &c., &c., four out of the eight sides thus formed. A detail of one side 
is given in fig. 5. The base of the shaft is also profusely carved, hut in a rather inferior 
style. 

The whole of the bases, columns, caps and bracket capitals are of stone, each of 
the shafts being in one solid piece. 

All the above are typical of Indian architecture and tend to support the theory 
that both this and the other masjids at Jaunpur are largely constructed of materials 
which originally formed part of Buddhist or Hindu temples destroyed by the Muham- 
madans and afterwards used by them in the erection of their masjids. 

From the top of the hand to the underside of the string-course round the exterior of 
the dome (Plate XL, fig. 1) measures 5' 2", out of which the string itself is only 9" 
deep. It projects from the face of the wall 3 and is made up of plain chamfered mould- 
ings. The lower hand springs from the top of the string-course and stands some 7§" in 
advance of the upper one. The tops of both are embattled and incised hy deeply cut 
crosses. The angles of the dome are emphasized hy finials of similar design to the columns 
in the cloisters below. The caps remain on a few only (Plate XXX, fig. 1 ), most of 
them having been destroyed by time. 

The capitals surmounting the shafts forming the one-storied colonnade on each 
side of the dome in the masjid (Plate XXIX, fig. 1, and detail of Plate XL, fig. 2) 
are made up of three distinct and separate parts, a lower, middle, and upper, the com- 
bined height being 3' 9." The lower is of one piece of stone, and is plainly moulded. 
The abacus is chamfered at the top, and the face ornamented with raised floral 
carving. The cymatium is composed of two broad fillets, from the upper of which hang 
pointed facets, the lower is chamfered and projects slightly over the neck which is com- 
posed of three narrow bands below which projects a double splayed necking supported 
on the underside hy two small overlapping fillets. The middle consists of four hell 
corbels, one on each of the sides of the pier, with hooded facet caps and broad bands 
over, upon which stand the large bracket capitals supporting the architraves or stone 
beams that carry the roof above. 

The shaft is made up of two pieces of stone connected ^ a broad projecting band, 
bevelled at the top, and roughly moulded at the bottom. The bases to this and all the 
other columns throughout the masjid proper are perfectly plain. 


Inscriptions. 

The following inscriptions have been found in the LM Darwaza Masjid. 

Inscription No. XXI is written in Arabic characters on the top of the outer frame 
of the central mihrdb. 


“ God has said : — ‘ Surely, God and His angels bless the Prophet ; ye believers bless 
Him, and offer peace and benediction.’ ” [Q«ra».] 
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Inscription No, XXII is written in fine Tughri cliaracters on the two sides of the 
inner pointed arch. 

ft ^ t « ft * f » S ^ ^ ^ ^ '*1 ® ^ 

C« dJ ly ^ &X*M itS^ tj31 ^ 

, ^ ^ * - ft * ► * -» ^ ftj ft ^ 4» * * * ' ,• ft ^ ft / ft ft ft* 

j >L.i Uj (UXc ^<3 Jm 

^ \ ^ * •*» * 0 * * I 

> ft .* ^ ^ ft ft .P / .ft ft ,/> *ft# ftftftft ^ • J ft jit -s 

^loir J| ^ Lvgha^k oI^-mJI Ajlw^ 


“ God ! there is no God hut He who is living and self- subsisting. Sleep and slum- 
ber do not seize Him. Every heavenly and earthly thing belongs to Him. None 
can intercede with Him save His own permission. He knows their present and past, and 
His knowledge does not come within their compass except what He pleases. His 
throne extends over heaven and earth and their preservation is not burdensome to 
Him. He is the high, the mighty.” [^urdn. Surah II.] 

Inscription No. XXIII is carved on the third pillar of the middle row of the 
north-east corner of the cloisters. “ Samvat 1128,” A.D. 1071, is only readable, whilst 
the few letters of five different lines, still visible on a narrow strip, are too indistinct, 
the rest of the original flat surface having been cut away to form a round shaft. The 
original stone is now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, as the shaft fell down some 
years ago, broke, and was replaced by a new square pillar. 

Inscription No. XXIV is cut in two lines on the face of the bracket-capital of 
the fourth square pillar, first row, in the south-east cloister. The two lines are both 
incomplete on the right hand, owing to the cutting away of three and a half inches of 
the face to make the old Hindu bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid. As both the date and the last letters of the name are in perfect order, it is possible 
to complete the missing part with absolute certainty. The date of the inscription 
shows that it belongs to the time of Vijayachandra Devaof Kanauj; these few 
letters jast occupy three and a half inches of space which was cut away. 


[ 2 ] 

“ In the Samvat year 1225 (A.H. 1168), on the 6th day of the dark fortnight of 
the month Chaitra, on Wednesday,^ during the reign of the fortunate Vijayachandra 
Deva, the venerable Bhuvibhushana.” 

The term bJiattaralca signifies either a muni or a Buddhist teacher. Bhuvibhushana 
is therefore the name of a Brahman or a Buddhist who, in A. D. 1168, paid his devotions 
at the temple from where the bracket was brought. The Vijayamandiram, or the temple 
of Vijayachandra Deva, stood in this quarter of thecity, and it seems probable that 
many pillars and stones of the Lai Darw^za masjid were brought from such a conve- 
nient quarry. 

Inscription No. XXV is recorded in eleven lines on two faces of the fourth octagonal 
pillar, middle row, of the south-west cloister. It gives a long list of Hindi! pilgrims, 
both males and females, who visited, on Thursday, the first day of the waning moon of 
Chaitra, in the Samvat year 1297, probably the temple of Vijayachandra Ddva from 


‘ Corresponding to Wednesday, the 27th March 1168 A.D. 
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whence this pillar was brought. The date corresponds to Thursday, the 21st March 124-0. 
On the second face of the octagonal pillar, only a few characters are visible. The names 
of the pilgrims are written in very large nail-shaped Devan&gari letters. 

Inscription No. XXVI is cut in ten lines on two faces of the third octagonal pillar 
first row, of the north-west cloister. The date Saihvat 1353 is, besides, confirmed by 
the addition of the corresponding year, Flava, of the Brihaspati chakra, or sixty-year 
cycle of Jupiter, which by the reckoning used in Northern India was Samvat 1353. 

[1] ^ snfl JTWft n 

[2] Itt: [ | ] 

[3j TfT. [ HU ] 

I'd] w 

[6] ft: [i] rmmw. trfr^rTfT^T 

[ 6 ] ^ II [5^11] wrm 

[7] i irrar^- 

[ 8 ] H [^11] fm Tj% 

[9] [I] ^ 

[10] ir3T%: n [sii] [ 11 ] 

"Om! glory he to Ganapati (Ganesa) ! InAyodhy^* lived formerly Sadhesfidhu, 
the speaker of truth, the beloved of good men, whose delight consisted in the welfare of 
all beings. His son was the famous Sddhunidhi, whose son, Padmasadhu, of steadfast 
virtue, on the north side of the entrance to the Visvelvara temple at K^si built a solid 
and lofty temple of the god Padmesvara (Vishnu), on Wednesday, the twelfth day of the 
waning moon of the month of Jyaishtha, in the year Plava ; Saihvat 1363, on which day 
this eulogy was written.” 

The date corresponds to Wednesday, the 15th May 1296 A D. This important 
inscription shows clearly that this very pillar, and undoubtedly many others, were 
brouo-ht from Banaras. Below this inscription is twice recorded “ Samvat 1504,” or A.D. 
1447, which most probably records the date of the erection of the cloisters. 

Inscription No. XXVII is recorded on the face of the fifth octagonal pillar, middle 
row, of the north west cloister. 

[ 1 ] 

[ 2 ] [11] 

“Visadru’s son, Kamau, the architect.” This simple record of the architect or 
head mason Kamau is the most valuable inscription of the Lai Darwdza, as it is another 
proof of the truth of Pergusson’s remark, that the cause of the admixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan styles in the Jaunpur masjids was the employment of Hindu masons. 

‘ Eead ( 

" See ante, p. 2, note 3. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JAMI MASJID. 

Last among tlie buildings of Jaunpur wbicb require description is the splendid 
masjid of Husain Sharqi — the Jami Masjid. Of the reason for its foundation divers 
accounts are given, and some attribute the design to Ibrahim, who wished to save an old 
hermit, Hazrat Khwaja Isa, the voluntary labour of walking barefooted from his dwell- 
ing hard by to the Masjid Khalis Mukhlis, a mile distant, for the Friday prayers. Others 
say that when during a seven-years’ famine Husain found his overseers diverting to their 
own use the funds and supplies he had granted for the distressed, he devised a labour 
test, directing that only those should receive anything who laboured in casting up the 
mound which is now the court-yard of the masjid, and which stands some 16' to 20' above 
the road-level. 

There is possibly truth in both stories. No one attributes any part of the building 
to Ibrahim, but some such design may have occurred to him, for all his family lie in a 
cloistered court of a building close adjoining the north side of the masjid, probably round 
the grave of this Khwaja Isa, who was certainly buried where he lived ; the sanctity 
which made him a tempting grave-mate w'as enough to suggest the building a masjid in 
his honour. The famine, however, may have been invented to account for the raised 
court-yard, which surely needed no such explanation. Yet, be this as it may, the work 
must have occupied many years of Husain’s reign, though it was not ready for dedica- 
tion till after his fall. We may wonder that Bahlol allowed his fallen foe to complete 
and reap the credit of so magnificent a structure, and indeed even that Sikandar, in his 
rage at Husain’s persistent treachery, was content with throwing down the eastern gate 
and somewhat damaging the cloisters, after vowing that not a stone should be left to 
record the existence of his rival. 

The foundation of the Jami masjid was laid in A. H. 842, or A. D. 1438, “but it 
was not raised above the level of the ground in 844, when the king died,” as Khair-ad- 
din states. It is said that the date of the completion of the masjid was found in the 
words masjid Jami ns shai'q, which were engraved on the front of the eastern gate. 
This would fix the date in A. H. 852, or 1448 A. D., during the reign of Mahmud Shah 
Sharqi. But Khair-ad-din says that the work was at a standstill during the reign of 
Mahmud Shah, and was finished by Husain Shah. Accordingly some people say the 
inscription on the eastern gate was Al masjid Jami ns sharq, which would make the 
date A. H. 883, or 1478 A. D. Khair-ad-din objects to this date, on the ground that 
the rule of the Sharqi kings had ceased ; but Husain Shah’s final defeat and abandon- 
ment of Jaunpur did not take place until 884 A. H., as Khair-ad-din himself states in 
another place. 

On a site sloping slightly southwards is a raised terrace some 16 to 20 feet high on 
the south, upon which the masjid is erected. The lower portion is almost on a level with 
the road, and on the north, south, and east sides (Plate XLVI) consists of a low rano-e of 
small shops, in front of which is a veranda 0' 7" in width, and over them is an upper 
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cloister. The west side is occupied by the lower portion of the masjid proper (Plates 
XLVII, LI, and LII;. The court-yard (Plate LI, fig. 2) is surrounded on the north, south, 
and east sides by cloisters two aisles in depth, and now only one storey high, the second 
having been pulled down by Sikandar Lodi. In each of these sides is a massive 
domed entrance gateway approached by a steep flight of steps from below (see Plates 
XLVII, L, LI, and LXXII). The west side is occupied by the masjid proper and 
measures 59' in depth by 235' in length, including the thickness of the walls, but not the 
bastions at the angles. It is divided into five areas, a central room, 39' 7i" by 39' 8^" 
and roofed by a dome, a low-pillared room on each side 25' 4" by 44' 7", over which is 
the zandna gallery (Plate XLVIII), and on each side of this again a lofty arched 
chamber 49' 3"in length by 39' 7" in width. These apartments are all connected by 
arched openings (see Plate LI, fig. 1). 

The entire length of the inner face of the west wall is divided into bays by pilasters, 
and in the middle of each is a mihrdh (Plates LI, fig. 1, LIX, and LXl), the central one 
in each chamber being more ornate than the others. 

The zandna chapels are reached by staircases inside the piers of the propylons stand- 
ing in front of the dome. In plan the galleries are oblong and divided into bays, six in 
length by three in breadth, by square stone columns (Plate LXII, fig. 3), the capitals 
over which support horizontal architraves dividing the ceiling into a series of panels, most 
of which are beautifully carved in low relief (Plates LXV and LXVI). The west wall 
is ornamented with mihrdbs, the details of which are given on Plates LXIII, and 
LXIV — the former illustrating that in the south chapel and the latter that in the 
north one. In plan and general design they are very much alike. The distinguishing 
feature is the difference between the architraves, the carving on that surrounding the 
mihrdh in the south chapel being of a totally different character from that enclosing the 
mihrdh in the north one. Again the angles of the architraves in the former are cham- 
fered and ornamented with facets, whereas those of the latter are square and channelled 
on each side of the field of carving. The inner portion of the mihrdbs is recessed some 
1' 8" from the face of the wall and is arch-panelled and cusped, and from the crown of 
the arch hangs the lamp ornament. The width across the inner portion of the mihrdh 
is 1' 9", whilst across the outer face, between the architraves, it measures 4' 11*. The 
difference in dimensions is made up by inserting a connecting tier of angle shafts composed 
of small octagonal balusters and ornamented square dies, over the tops of which cusped 
arches are turned. The spandrils between the architraves and the extrados of the arch 
are panelled, moulded, and decorated with rosettes. The face of the tympanum of the 
inner arch is relieved by a boldly carved patera. 

The section through the court-yard (Plate LI, fig. 2) shows the east entrance, 
which is in the same dismantled condition as it was left by Sikandar Lodi, and not, as 
asserted by some, “ thrown down by Englishmen in order to repair the station roads. ” 
In the centre of the cloisters surrounding the quadrangle on the north and south sides 
are domed entrance gateways, both of which have recently been repaired. The cloisters 
are now only one storey in height. The pillars of which they are formed are all square, 
and most of them plain (Plate LXII, figs. 1,2), and probably were brought from the old 
Hindfi fanes, which at one time existed in the immediate vicinity, as may perhaps be 
inferred from the mason’s marks engraved thereon (Plate XLII). 
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The vaulted chamber at the south-west angle of the masjid is given in the transverse 
section (Plate LI, fig. 1). In length it is 49' 3" and in breadth 39' 7^". It is roofed in 
stone, and “ the vault is so constructed that its upper surface forms the external roof of 
the building, which in Gothic vaults is scarcely ever the case. ” ^ In height the chamber is 
44' 4|" to the underside of the ridge. The internal face of the south wall is broken up 
by arched recesses, window openings, and ornamented string mouldings. The wall is 
7' 5" in thickness and contains a staircase leading to the roof of the vaulted apartment, a 
longitudinal section of which is given on Plate LI, fig. 1. The upper portion of the west- 
ern wall is quite plain, but the lower part is devoted to mihrdbs, three in number, and 
which stand in the centre of the bays formed by piers projecting 1' 6" from the wall, 
and over which spring the ribs dividing the vault into three casements. The central 
mihrcib is the largest and most important. It is recessed within the wall 3' 6" and en- 
closed in broad, flat, sunk, and richly-carved architraves. On each side of the opening 
are angle shafts supporting arches which are cusped, and the spandrils of which are 
panelled and decorated with rosettes. The soffit of the mihrdb is domed and divided into 
panels by flat projecting ribs of black stone. On each side of the mihrdb is a panel 
2' 0' by 2' 3^" (Plate LXVIII, Pig. I), the borders of which are richly carved and enclose 
a moulded inner panel, the upper portion of which is arch-like, and cut in the face of 
it is a Greek cross. The corresponding panel in the northern vaulted chamber differs 
somewhat from this (Plate LXVIII, Fig. 2), inasmuch as the outer border is orna- 
mented with a star pattern instead of floral carving. The space under the arch is un- 
adorned, but to make up for it the spandrils are incised with Greek crosses. 

The low-pillared apartment separating this chamber from the dome is 13' 4|" 
high and is divided into bays by square annuleted pillars surmounted by bracket 
capitals carrying stone lintels which support the ceiling and divide it into a series 
of panels, none of which are ornamented. The west wall is occupied by mihrdbs. 

The central chamber of the masjid proper is square in plan, and is certainly the 
most imposing and ornate feature of the fabric. The walls on the north, south, and 
east sides are pierced by arched openings, and the west wall is recessed with elaborate 
mihrdbs (Plate LIX). Just above the arched openings the square form of the room 
changes into that of an octagonal figure, and which is superseded by one of sixteen sides 
supporting a stone cupola by which the chamber is roofed. In design the apartment 
resembles that of the Atala Masjid, but of the two that is more chaste and refined in 
detail. The internal height of the room is 67' 6". According to Kittoe, “ the dome is 
a wonderful piece of workmanship, the exterior shell being many feet apart from that 
of the interior, and is formed by different segments of circles and Major-General 
Cunningham® informs us there must be some arrangement of this kind, as by his measure- 
ment the top of the dome outside is 67' 3", whilst the inside is only 55' 3", shewing a 
difference of 12 feet, and as this is too much for the top thickness of a single dome, 
he concludes there are two thin domes, each about 3' 0' in thickness at the top, and thus 
leaving an empty space of 6 feet in height. But the true height of the dome on the 
inside is 67' 6" and not 55' 3", and outside the height is 72' 6" to the top of the cap which 
supports the finial. The thickness of the wall, measured through the window openings 


* Fer<;usson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 523. 
" Archaologieal Eeports, Vol. XI, p. 115. 
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in the drum of the dome also (Plate LI, fig. 1), is B' Of', not 12' 0", and therefore 
could hardly support a double dome as above described ; while at the vertex, including 
the cap, the whole thickness is only 5 feet. The diameter of the dome is 39' 5". 

The beauty of the chamber impresses one directly it is beheld. Eight out of the 
sixteen sides in the upper storey — all of which are arched and enclosed in elaborate 
architraves — are pierced and filled in with baluster-like work, through which the light 
streams into the cupola, causing a rich play of light and shade over the whole extent of 
the chamber and produces a most charming picture. The remaining sides are filled in 
with screen-work, backed with masonry. 

The octagonal sides of the drum are arched and the arch soffits cusped. They are en- 
closed in architraves richly carved, with a strap-work device ; the spandrils are panelled, 
moulded, and ornamented with paterw. The space under the arch is filled in with a 
pierced stone screen of eight panels (Plate LX) formed by mullions and transoms. 
The centre panel is open at the top, and in the lower portion is a flat balustrade. 
Through these screens the ladies of the zandna could witness the religious services 
conducted below. The mihrdbs in the west wall below are three, the central one being 
the largest and most beautiful (Plate LIX). Between it and that on the north side 
stands the mimbdr or pulpit. It is 6' 0" in height and 4' 0“ in breadth. The mihrdb 
measures 10' 8” across from out to out and is recessed in the wall 3' 7". On the external 
face is a flat architrave surrounding a chamfered jamb standing on a square plinth. On 
each side of the opening are three angle shafts of ornamented octagonal balusters and 
carved square dies, and over them cusped arches are turned. The soffit of the recess 
is canopied and panelled by projecting splayed ribs of black stone. A border of black 
stone encloses the inner panel, on which are engraved extracts from the Qurdn. The 
spandrils over the arches are moulded and ornamented with patercB, and over is a 
banderolle. 

In front of the dome stands a majestic propylon 84' 4" high, in design somewhat 
similar to that of the Atala Masjid (see Plates XLIII and XLIX). It is larger, however, 
and more commanding, and constitutes a grand piece of architecture ; and, standing as it 
does on a base raised some sixteen feet above the road-level, it towers over the adjoining 
buildings and becomes the most conspicuous object in the city. Across the base it mea- 
sures 76' 10^", whilst across the top it is only 70' 10", shewing a slope in the walls of 3' 0^" 
on each side. A lofty central arch 72' 2" in height connects these two massive piers which 
project some 10' 0’ from the front of the main fa 9 ade and contain stairs leading to the 
roof of the Masjid, and from thence to the top of the propylon. The piers are divided 
into five storeys by enriched horizontal string courses, and in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth are elaborate arched niches, set in triple architraves. The spandrils over the 
main arch are ornamented with raised diaper work. The tympanum forms a screen to 
hide the dome, and is divided into two portions by elaborate bands of clustered mould- 
ings. The lower part is pierced by six arched openings and the upper by nine, all of 
which, with the exception of the topmost, are arched and cusped and set in embellished 
architraves. The masonry on each side is carved with rosettes. The lower portion of 
the propylon is pierced by three entrances leading into the hall under the grand dome, 
and over them are as many windows lighting the corridor connecting the zandna gallery 
on the north with that on the south side of the Masjid. The propylon is now seen to a 
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disadvantage, as unfortunately most of the splendid stone trellis-work with which the 
arched openings in the tympanum were filled is wanting. The central entrance (Plate 
LIII) leading from the front platform to the dome is bridged by a stone lintel resting 
on carved and moulded double bracket corbels, partly supported by moulded angle 
capitals. The soffit of the entrance (Plate LV) forms an elaborate and fine piece of 
panelled ceiling work. In the centre of a rhombus is an elaborate lotus patera encircled 
by a carved floral wreath, radiating and repeating in design. The masonry on each side 
of the entrance is divided into panels by broad hands of carving continued round the 
openings as architraves. In the side wall of the central entrance is an arched niche or 
recess (Plate LIV) standing over an enriched horizontal string-course. It is enclosed 
by a broad flat border of strap-work carving, portions of which are defaced. On each 
side are small baluster shafts. The back is panelled and relieved by lotus rosettes, 
which are unfortunately decayed, and, like the shafts, coated with whitewash. The 
spandrils are moulded, panelled, and ornamented with patera. 

The detail of the niches ornamenting the massive piers of the propylon is given on 
Plate LVI. The inner portion consists of a perforated stone screen filled in at the back 
with ashlaring. It is recessed 1' 3' from the face of the wall, and is supported on each 
side by two angle shafts, from the tops of which four centred, stilted, and cusped arches 
spring. The niche is enclosed by triple architraves, the outer and inner jambs of which 
are raised 1^" above the central one. Each is carved with a different design. In the 
tympanum and spandrils of the arch are rosettes. 

The fayade on each side of the propylon is pierced by arched openings, opposite to 
the mikrdbs in the west wall of the chambers within. The exterior of the long vaulted 
apartment is emphasised by a deep moulded string course, over which is a row of orna- 
mented panels with a Greek cross cut in the spandrils over the inner arched panel. Both 
the north and south sides of the piers of the propylon are ornamented by four oblong re- 
cessed panels, and details of those in the southern pier are seen on Plates LVI I, and 
LVIII. In design they are rich and varied, and no two are alike in their architraves. 

The shafts, the screen work over the transoms, and the carved panels under the 
cusped arches all differ. Under each recess is a string moulding elaborately carved and 
returned on the west side of the propylon, which is plain in design, and pierced here and 
there by latticed window openings, lighting the steep stairs within. In the rear of 
the propylon stands the grand dome, the drum of which is octagonal. In the middle of 
each side stood kiosks, four of which still remain. The drum of the dome is crowned by 
a deep frieze, ornamented and carved (Plate LXX), and parts of it have been wrought 
into a design for which they were never intended. The base of the cupola is encircled 
by a band of arabesque incised ornament (Plate LXXI, fig. 1), executed in a kind of en- 
caustic tile work in red and wdiite pigments. Below is a narrow, hollow, chamfered table 
moulding. The cupolas of the kiosks are ornamented in a similar way (Plate LXXI, 
fig. 2). On each side of the dome is seen the roof over the vaulted chamber in the 
Mas j id proper below, and like the cupola of the great dome and those over the north 
and south entrances to the quadrangle, is floated in cement, although the interior is of 
stone. The side elevation of the north and south entrance is shown on the west external 
fa 9 ade (Plates XLIV and LII). In general design the western front resembles a fortified 
building. The walls are sloped to give an appearance of strength, and the angles are 
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emphasized by bastions, which are divided into three tiers by heavy string courses (Plates 
LXV, LXVIII, LXIX), which continue the whole length of the fa 9 ade and stop on the 
lateral walls of the Masjid. 

Till near the end of 1887 a stone staircase stood at the north-west angle of the 
Masjid and afforded access to the northern zan&na gallery. It was an essential part 
of the original structure, hut was unfortunately removed by the local authorities on 
account of its supposed instability. 

The north side of the fabric (Plate L) is in a dilapidated condition (not more so, 
however, than the eastern), more especially the north-east angle. The cloister on the 
west angle of the court-yard has lately been repaired. Beneath is a row of shops, and 
over these should he another storey, evidence of which remains in the pilasters and capi- 
tals at the north-east angle of the Masjid proper. The gate entrance to the quadrangle 
in the centre of the fagade has been restored by the Muhammadan community, and un- 
fortunately without regard to that on the south side of the quadrangle (Plate LXXII), 
which is very effective in design. 

It is approached by a steep flight of stone steps extending the whole width of the 
gateway, which is 43' 11|" high, 37' 10^" across the top, and 40' across the base. 
It projects in front of the cloisters about 22'. The central part is recessed some 
5' and spanned by a four-centred and slightly stilted arch. The spandrils over it are 
panelled, moulded, and ornamented with fatera. The tympanum is unadorned and 
pierced by one small arched opening. The solid masonry on each side of the entrance 
is broken up by decorated string mouldings, and in the stories thus formed are arched 
recesses, the backgrounds of which are ornamented with richly-carved panels. The 
arches of the recesses are cusped and rest on angle shafts composed of two small 
octagonal balusters and three dies ; the centre one is carved. In the rear is a square 
chamber which is roofed by a dome resting on an octagonal drum. It is counterpart to 
that on the north side of the quadrangle, a section of which is given on Plate LXXIII. 

Like the Atala and Lai Larwaza Masjids, the edifice is constructed of ashlar stone 
masonry neatly tooled with fine joints. The domes, the roofs, the copings, &c., are floated 
in cement on the external faces. 

The eastern half of the court-yard is covered with grass and trees, whilst the other 
is flagged and constitutes the praying place, on which the followers of Islam congre- 
gate to perform their devotions. 


Inscriptions. 

The following inscriptions have been found in the Jami Masjid : — 

Inscription No. XXVIII is written in fine Tughia characters on the top of the 
mihrdb in the central hall. 


t*4) jLiiji 


“ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement ! Muhammad, the Prophet of 
God, and his companions, are mighty over the heathens. Among them you will find 
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people kneeling and bowing down. They gain favour and pleasure of God, and are 
discerned by the mark of adoration on their foreheads.” [_Qurdn, Surah Eath.] 

Inscription No. XXIX is written in Arabic characters round the outer margin of 
the pointed arch of the miUnib in the central hall. 


dJ j*jj Xw ajA UD .5)) <(1!^) dUI 


>5 

^ Wn*! ^ 


0 >«>». > >> A 


^ iLiUj i-'l dAr 




LaK^JAa. 


“ God ! there is no God, but He who is living and self-subsisting. Slumber and sleep 
do not overcome Him. Every heavenly and earthly thing belongs to Him. Xo one can 
intercede with Him save His own permission. He knows their present and past, and 
Ilis knowledge does not come within their compass. His throne extends over heaven 
and earth, and their preservation is not burdensome to Him. He is the high, the 
mighty.” [Qi/rdu, Surah II.] 

A Sanskrit inscription (Xo. XXX) of the eighth century is found, upside down, on 
one of the lower voussoirs of the outer arch of the south entrance of the Jami Masjid. The 
stone measures 15" by 12V, but it has been cut away on the left side and below the tenth 
line to fit it to its place. It is thus too much mutilated to allow of a connected transla- 
tion, but it appears to belong to the reign of king IsS-aravarman — probably of the 
Haukhari dynasty of IVestern Magadha, and mentions a defeat of the Andhras. 
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CHxVPTER VIII. 


MINOR MASJIDS AND TOMBS. 

Of the remaining masiids at Jaunphr the following four require special notice on 
account of their inscriptions : — 

The Masiid of Haqim Sultan Muhammad is a small vaulted building, erected in 
the reign of Akhar under the governorship of Ma’sum Khan by Haqim Sultan Mu- 
hammad, in A. H. 978 (A. D. 1570), on the northern bank of the Gumti close to the 
bridge. Khair-ad-din states incorrectly that “it was built by Khan Khanan Munim 
Khan on the spot where prayed the faqirs who got the credit of the dry weather 
and the resource of the architect” constructing the bridge. 

Inscription No. XXXI is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Mujtas, in four 
lines on the north side of the Masjid of Haqim Sultan Muhammad. 

AJI ))) dJI 3) j A 

AJI ^ 

iiji Uj iS 1^1 

jU yS\ Jox 


1. The beneficence of “ there is no god hut God.” 

2. Is the gift of Muhammad, the Prophet of God. 

3. This masjid which has been erected by Haqijm. 

4. Is the sign of the justful reign of Akbar Shah. 

Inscription No. XXXII is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Eamal, in 
eight lines, on the south corner of the Masjid. The first line is not complete, a few 
characters being defaced. 

X X X X X X cLPG jAI X X X X 

» 

ijj jL< ^ r^' ^ 

jUj jJ c;:A^ ooo 

1. {In the reign) of King Akbar {was erected) 

2. this building by the grace of God, the merciful, the clement, 

I l 
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3. during the time of Ma’sum Khan, who is equal in rank to the king of 

China, 

4. who is, by the grace of God, merciful as well as gracious. 

5. With a view to make known the name of the founder as well as the date 

of the building, 

6. which may be agreeable to every unsopbisticated mind, 

7 and 8. the humble sight said; “the masjid of Sultan Muham- 

mad, who is optician and doctor, looks like the gates of heaven.” 

The last stanza gives the date of A.H. 978 (A.D. 1570). 

Inscription No. XXXIII is'written in very fine Tiighra characters round the outer 
frame of the militah in the central chamber of the Masjid of Haqim Sultan Muhammad. 
Some words towards the end of the inscription are obliterated. 

(•jj iL- jAa U')) ^ 

* ^ \ ^ * •*» ^ ^ r 

^ ^ t i" r A.^ ^ i s •‘j ^ ^ ^ I* * * " 

m .' k J I t A ^ Q 3)( ^ >^-***j 

* * '•* * 4 ' ^ ^ ^ \.t ^ ^ ^ * 

• ^ A. >» «• it * \ * AA 4 ^ AA >A^ 0 0 0 0 ^ 3» 

,♦^'1 Dl aJI 3) k-JUb UjU DliOlS 


X X X X X 


^ ^•‘^0 0 00 i * 0 0 -J 0 • 0 0 * J 

tV.*hSr I cXXam ^ L^X i **" 

* * ^ * *0**0 


“TheKing, merciful, guardian, all-wise, clement, there is no God but He, the merci- 
ful, the clement. There is no God but He who is living and self-subsisting. Slumber 
and sleep do not overcome Him. Every earthly and heavenly thing belongs to 
Him. No one can intercede with Him save His own permission. He knows their 
present and past and His knowledge does not come within their compass. His throne 
extends over heaven and earth, and their preservation does not appear onerous to Him. 
He is the high, the mighty. [Q?;ra«, Surah II. ] God gives evidence that there is no 
God but He, who executes righteousness ; and the angels and savants witness the same, 

there is no God but He, the mighty, the wise. {^Qurdn, Surah III] 

Thy almighty God is far above the praises attributed to Him. Peace upon the Prophet 
and praise to the Lord of the universe.” yQurdn, Surah Sifat]. 

The Masjid of Nawab Mohsin Khan in mahalla Hammfim Darw&za, at 
Jaunpur, was built in the reign of Akbar, in A. H. 975 (A. D. 1567). It is a spacious 
flat-roofed building, and the folloAving inscription records its erection. 

Inscription No. XXXIV is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Bamal, in 
six lines, on the south side of the masjid. 


ooUc 


V 
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(JJlc (.fjjj” JL" 

"•^^y ^u. vjy 

qvo lAu, 

1. Thants, by the grace of the self-living, who is immortal, 

2. This temple has become the place of adoration (mas j id) ; 

3. In lieu of this, the bounteous God 

4. Has erected a house in the Paradise for the founder ; 

6. The date of its foundation has been written by the pen of wisdom ; 

6. “ Masjid Nawab Mohsin Khan” [A. H. 976, 1567 A. D.] 

The Masjid of Shah Kabir, in mahalla Kartala of Jaunpur, was built by BS,b&. 
Bik in A. H. 991, or A. D. 1583, during the reign of Akhar Shah. 

Inscription No. XXXV is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Mujtaa, in 
four lines, over the entrance door of the masjid. 

j tUi lU*/ OiiL^ ^1 

yp 

yM 

^ ^ I dXw 

1. Thanks, by the grace of God, this masjid like the Ka’ahS. was finished. 

2, The founder of this sacred building is Baba Bik, a Turk of the Kichak family 

and possessor like the sun. 

3, In the year of the Prophet 991 this masjid was erected. 

4. The date of its completion, written by M isdom, is “ the holy place of adoration 

for the ’Ashabi Kahir.” [A. H. 991, or A. D. 1583.] 

The Masjid of Zahid Kh&.n, on the south hank of the Gumti, east of the bridge 
in Mi^npur, was built in A. H. 1150, or A. D. 1737, as the following inscription 
shows. 

Inscription No. XXXVI is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Bamal, in two 
lines, over the entrance door of the masjid. 

t •• - A. 1.^1 lytc OaIJ 

I I 0* (Uam 

1. When Zahid Kh&,n erected this curious masjid for the adoration of God, 

2. Wisdom wrote for the date of its foundation, “Zahid’s place of adoration ” 

[A. H. 1150, or A. D. 1737]. 

Of the many tombs of more or less pretensions which from the time of Plrfiz Sh4h to 
the present day have been built over former dwellers of Jaunpiir, the dargfih of Sulai- 
m^tn Sh^h within, and on the western side of, the Jail precincts is the most noteworthy. 


t\jLw^ 

cLIjo b b ^b liy 

ly jb. iaJj j 
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It stands on a raised podium, some 65 feet square, and is built of brick coated with 
cement. It is square in plan and roofed by a dome ; externally it measures 4k &' by 
44' G", whilst internally the chamber tapes 29' by 29'. Each side is pierced bythree arched 
openings, the centre one in each case being a little larger than that on each side. The 
soffits of the entrance are half-domed and panelled. The face of the wall is panelled and 
the angles are emphasized by slender octagonal columns reaching from the plinth to the 
cornice. The interior of the building is somewhat dingy and unattractive. The walls 
are plain, but are relieved by niches and here and there by patera; in glazed tile-work. 
The principal feature is the dome, the cupola of which is beautifully coffered and at one 
time was ornamented in colour, traces of which remain. 

The following inscription (No. NXXVII) is written in Persian poetry, the metre 
being Hazo j, in four lines on the north end of the grave. 




eff ah 


> 



J 

1 • • 1 




JZ^.p j 


AJI 




1. Sulaiman Shah was the chosen of God; 

2. None rivalled him in ascetism. 

3. To find his date, reckon double Idm every time, 

4. Ptepeat thrice “ God is great.” [A. H. 867, A. D. 1462.] 

The aljad powers of the letters contained in the word ’Allah, according to maqtnhi 
or written characters, amount to 36, and according to malfnzi, or as the word is pro- 
nounced, amount to 66. It is distinctly said in the third mUrali that Urn should be 
reckoned twice ; hence the aljad powers of ’Allah-6-Akbar according to malfuzi make 
289, which multiplied by three gives the date A. H. 867, or A. D. 1462. 

There are, besides, several other tombs of a much later date at Jaunpur, which the 
people attribute to the time of Bahlol Lodi, but which are the resting places of Biluchi 
noblemen of the time of Akbar, viz., the mausoleum of Jafir ’All, a platform with 
dome, supported on twelve slender pillars, near the Club ; Husain Beg’s dargah near 
the Pan] Sharifa; the mausoleums of Kalich Khan, N awab Ghazi Khan, ncizims of 
Jaunpur, and of Mirza Husain Beg at Khatghara ; the large mausoleum of Sher 
Zaman Khan, on the west bank of the Gumti near the bridge, being a Bagdadi octagon, 
or a square with the angles cut off; the dargah of Khwaja Mir in mahalla Mufti and 
that of Eaqir Eiriiz Shah in Sipah mahalla. 

Enough has been said of the J aunpur masjids and tombs. Eor it will not be desired 
that we even catalogue the remaining masjids from that called after Mirza Mirak who 
repaired it, near the Sher Chabuttra, or the one built by Jamal Khan, in the Sipah 
mahalla, who was ndzim of JaunpOir in the time of Sikandar Shah, or that built by 
Khan Khanan Munim Khan for Sulaiman Shekoh on the old south bank of the 
Gumti, or the long wall built by Husain Shah for an %dgdh,iQx which, even but 
seventy years back the tahsildM of Jaunpur had to furnish canopies and carpets. Still 
less will it be expected that we tell of the endowed hammdms which once made Jaunpur 
a paradise ; the buildings have long since perished, though they survived their endow- 
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ments, and their sites are only known by local names. Yet once more it is necessary 
to express somewhat of wonder at the noble buildings on which the Musalman invader 
drew so largely and whose beauty formed his style. Though we have not the frank 
acknowledgments of Khair-ad-din and his account how Ibrahim thought it consecration 
enough to knock off the head of any image and built it, face inwards, in a wall, the 
carved ornament discovered where any stone has fallen — whether in the wall of the 
dower-house, the Jami Masjid, the Lai Darwaza, or the Fort — would tell plainly enough the 
double use of the materials. If the Atala shew less of these than other buildings, the 
reason probably is that there but little of the ancient building Avas destroyed. Yet 
there and everyAvhere, all the ornament, in gross and in detail, is purely Buddhist ; the 
construction, the arches and domes only betray the influence of other taste. The arches 
are floriated with lotus buds, the spandrils relieved with full-blown lotus flowers, the 
bands of ornament are largely made up of lotus blossoms, in every stage, and lotus 
leaves from every point of view, more or less couAmntionalized, and CAmn the name of 
God in the qiblas is inscribed on the Buddhist bell. 

If in a visit to Jaunpur there be melancholy, yet is that melancholy free from 
pain. Y^ou stand amid ruins, but ruins defiled by no painful memories. Not here does 
each building recall centuries of blood and lust and crime. From the pinnacles of the 
Jami Masjid you look clown on the ghost of a noble city, trees growing Avhere once 
stood the palaces of princes. From the mound of the Fort, now so desolate, you look 
doAvn on the fair valley bright with the meauderings of the Gumti, adoimed with trees 
and the thick set tombs of men, many doubtless heroic men, though their deeds be 
forgotten quia carent vale sacro. As you look down from the upper chambers into the 
central hall of the Jami Masjid, when, as the evening draws on, the deepening gloom 
and the dimmer distance make you feel as standing in a noble shrine of a more familiar 
faith, the voice of some worshipper below, echoing through the vaults, carries you back 
to a time when, through the same lattice, some queen looked down on king and nobles 
gleaming in the light of pendant lamps, with the gold and jewels of an Eastern court, 
as they listened to the words of some saintly philosopher seated on that Amry pulpit. 
Y''et not one of these scenes recalls a crime famous in the foul annals of this world’s 
history, and the saddest spot iu the fallen city is that little cloistered court where, amid 
rank grass and straggling sarifa trees, plain blocks of stone cover the resting-places of 
the able Mahmud and his noble Avife, at the foot of the marble sepulchre of their son, 
the king, traitor, and exile, Husain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ZAFAHlBAD. 

Zafarabacl lies on the south bank of the Gumti four miles south-east of Jaun- 
ptir. It is now a small agricultural village. Before the foundation of J aunpur it was 
the chief city of the neighbourhood, and up to that date it was the residence of Hindu 
princes of the Gaharwar clan, as local tradition gives the last one the same name as 
the last king of Kauauj, Jayachchhandra. According to another tradition he was called 
Sakatsirhha, and received the fort of Saktisgarh in the Mirzapur district on his em- 
bracing Muhammadanism ; an old Brahman said that its ancient name was Manaich- 
garh. The walls of the old kankar fort of Jayachchhandra are still standing and enclose 
a space of 8 acres to the west of the town. Zafar Khan , the governor appointed by 
Firuz Shah, is said to have founded a city here and to have called it Shahr Anwar, 
which would give as the date of its foundation A. H. 762, or A. D. 1360; but Shaikh 
Barha’s masjid, on the other hand, is said to have been built or appropriated in A. H. 

7llj or A. D. 1311. The place has ever since been called Zafarabad. 

A very remarkable building is the masjid known as that of Shaikh BArha. The 
roof is flat and the interior is a hall 18 feet high, 9 bays deep, from east to west 
and 7 broad, from north to south. The outer ranges of columns are double, and plain 
walls close the spaces between the outmost. The square pillars are somewhat irregularly 
placed towards the western side; the aisle running from the door to the qibla is 8 
feet 6 inches wide, the others 6 feet 6 inches. The substructure is of stone to above the 
level of the roof, and the arch which once finished the front has been of stone, but the 
upper half of the piers is of brick. The little remains of the spring of the arch do not 
seem to have any traces of the inner or recessed arch which frames the screens of the 
Jaunpur masjids ; but being one of the earliest and built by Hindu workmen, it con- 
forms lai’gely to their ideas of construction. The top of the piers is reached by a very 
steep stair running across the back of the arch. It never had a dome, whilst it certainly 
had a large arch between two piers giving a facade as lofty as that of the Atala masjid. ^ 

The stone on which Shaikh Barha’s dedication was carved fell from the front and 
is lost, but in a suit brought against Mr. Ommaney, a former Collector, evidence was 
given to show that the inscription gave the date of the building as A. 11. 711, or A. D. 

1311, and ’Ala-ad-din Mahmud Khilji was said to have been the then ruler whose 
accession dates a century and a half later. The date refers most probably to the rei"n 
of ’Ala-ad-din Muhammad Shah. 

Inscription Xo. XXXYIII is written in Persian characters over the mihrdboiihQ 
central hall of the Zafarabad masjid. 

^ ^ 4iJJ o dJJI^ dJUl ^ 4 -uO 

•dll allX 5| 'Jj ^ 

I 
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“ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. Say, God is hut one. He is 
the Holy God ; He is not born and none horn from Him, and He has no relatives. 
[Qwra/?, Surah Ikhlas.] There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is His Prophet.” 
[Quran, Surah II.] 

Inscription No. XXXIX is written in ten lines, mostly in Arabic and partly in 
Tughra and Shafiyah characters over the entrance door of the mazdr or dargah of 
Makhdum Sa,hih Chiragh-i-Hind, built byZafarKhAn in the reign of Piruz Shah 
A. H. 781, or A.D. 1379. The inscription is in Persian poetry, the metre being Eamal ; 
the last two lines are partly illegible, being very much defaced. 





Ju£ jl ]j 



v£jLLo 









|4-L***^ 








3^ jl 

ij iS 

ulP-' 




JjDI 


8t^ 




t.fjb ^ -0*1 




^L, 


X X X X X 

X X tij 

isjllwl 


jl 

«X*1* 

X X 

X X X X X X X 

XXX 

X X 

XXX 

X X 



xxxxxxxxxxxxx obluAjlxxxxxxxx 

1. In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. Say, there is but one God. 

2. In the reign of another Alexander, the founder of the law by justice, 

3. Protector of religion and people, possessor of the ring of Solomon, and the 

crown of Jamshed, 

4. King of the world, the great emperor, conqueror of the whole world {Firuz 

Shah), 

5. This rampart, as high as the firmament, and higher than qaivdti (a star) was 

erected. 

6. It was completed on Saturday, in the auspicious month of Kabi-al-awwal, 

7. At a fortunate moment and happy time in A. H. 781 [A. D. 1379]. 

8. By order of Him whose threshold is the sky, this world-known .... was 

erected. 

9 and 10, are unintelligible. 

The whole neighbourhood of Zafarabad abounds with kherds, the remains of Hindh 
palaces and temples, and with Musalman tombs. Those to the west of the village for 
nearly a mile are said to be the resting-places of noblemen who with their leader, 
Sa’id Murtaza, fell in the religious invasion of Shahab-ad-din Ghori. The place is 
still called “ the court of the martyrs,” and the tomb of Murtaza is in plan a square 
platform of 20 feet, with twelve Hindu pillars supporting a low entablature, above 
which there is a small squat dome. There are two varieties of pillars, but their shafts 
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agree in being octagonal below, sixteen-sided in the middle, and circular at the top ; 
they are 4 feet 9 inches in height and from 15 inches to 16 inches in diameter. The 
capitals are all round, the upper part being like a tulip-shaped bowl. Above these are 
bracket-capitals, making the total height beneath the architraves 7 feet 7 inches. 
Several pillars of the same pattern are used up in the dargahs of Makhdum Shah and 
’Asar-ad-din. 

Near Murtaza’s tomb there are a couple of small octagonal tombs, standing close 
together, which are commonly known as the “two sisters.” These also are open 
buildings standing on Hindu pillars with octagonal shafts and finely-carved capitals 
surmounted by the usual bracket-capitals. The superstructure is also eight-sided, with 
openings on the alternate sides and a battlement above, from which springs a Pathan 
dome with rather steep sides and a flattish top. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AYODHYA, BHUILA TAL, AND SAHET MAHET. 

Ayodhya. 

Babar’s-Masjid at Ayodhya was built iu A. H. 930, or A. D. 1523, by Mir Khan, 
on the very spot where the old temple Janmasthanam of Bamachandra was stand- 
ing. The following inscriptions are of interest : 

Inscription No. XL is written in Arabic characters over the central mihrab of the 
masjid ; it gives twice the Kalimah ; — 

dJJI dJJI ill idl aJJl jJlJI ])) jJI H 

“ There is no God but ’Allah, Muhammad is His Prophet. ” [Qurd/t, Surah II.] 
Inscription No. XLI is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Bamai, in six 
lines on the mimhdr, right-hand side of the masjid. 

^IJob liU. ^1 iCiji bj 
^yXjjb itXiLdj 

J-V ) 

1. Bv order of Bi\bar, the king of the world, 

2. This firmament-like, lofty, 

3. Strong building was erected 

4. By the auspicious noble Mir Khan. 

5. May ever remain such a foundation, 

6. And such a king of the world. 

The letters of this inscription have been mixed together by the copyist, and are 
therefore very indistinct. 

Inscription No. XLII is written in Persian poetry, the metre being Bamai, in ten 
the entrance door of the masjid. A few characters of the second and the 
whole third lines are completely defaced. 

jJjJ jJtA jAT XXXXXXXdLI^Lu 

xxxxxx xxxxxx 

^UoLi JA» Ij I«aLI 

jj ^ 
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IjIj sLiL) 

tj 




jJLiiJ 

Jk^r***^ 





V ^ (Jdtiaaj) jiA 


1 In the name of God, the merciful, the clemeDt. 

2 In the name of him who ; may God perpetually keep him in the world. 

Q 

^ *•*•••*■••••• 

4 Such a sovereign who is famous in the world, and in person of delight for the 
world. 

5 In his presence one of the grandees who is another king of Turkey and China, 

6 Laid this religious foundation in the auspicious Hijra 930.* 

7 O God ! may always remain the crown, throne and life with the king. 

8 May Babar always pour the flowers of happiness ; may remain successful 

9 His counsellor and minister who is the founder of this fort masjid. 

10 This poetry, giving the date and eulogy, was written by the lazy writer and poor 
servant Fath-allah-Ghori, composer. 

The old temple of Bhmachandra at Janmasthanam must have been a very fine 
one, for many of its columns have been used by the Musalmans in the construction of 
Babar’s masjid. These are of strong, close-grained, dark-coloured or black stone, called 
by the natives kasaiiti, “ touch-stone slate,” and carved with different devices. They 
are from seven to eight feet long, sciuare at the base, centre and capital, and round or 
octagonal intermediately. 

Inscription No. XLIII is written in Tughra characters on a fragment of red sand- 
stone, brought from the ruined Masjid of Aurangzib, built on the site of an old 
temple, called S vargadv&ramandiram. The original stone is at present in the Faiz&- 
bad Local Museum. 

^ ^ <Jj| J^j ill) D) dJ) U 

* ^ ^ 

“ There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is His Prophet. May peace, bene- 
diction and blessings be upon him ! ” 

Inscription No. XLIV is written in twenty incomplete lines on a white sandstone, 
broken off at either end, and split in two parts in the middle. It is dated Saihvat 1211, 
n A. D. 1184, in the time of Jayachchhandra of Kanauj, whose praises it records for 
erecting a Vaishnava temple, from whence this stone was originally brought and appro- 
priated by Aurangzib in building his masjid known as Treta-ki-Thakur. The 
original slab was discovered in the ruins of this Masjid, and is now in the Paizabad 
Local Museum. 


Buuila Tal. 

This place lies 18 miles north-west from Basti and 25 miles north-east from 
Ayodhya and has been identified by Mr. Carlleyle- with Kapilavastu, the birth- 
place of Sakyamuni, which identification General Cunningham approves of. After 

* The Ondh Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 6, gives the date of the completion of this Masjid as A. 11. 935, or A D 152S ■ 
the word hijra in the inscription having probably been read panj. But this is incorrect, as the metre shows. 

- Cunningham, Archeological Reporti, Vol. XII, page 112 seq'p 
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a careful inspection of all the places identified by Mr. Carlleyle, I come to the conclu- 
sion that this spot cannot he the Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu (Kapilavastu) of Hiuen Tsiang, on 
the following grounds : — 

1. Hiuen Tsiang states “that the country of Buddha’s birth is about 4,000 li in 

circuit,” whilst the tract of land lying between the Ghagra river and the 
Gandaka, from Ayodhya to the confluence of these rivers, gives a circuit 
of 650 miles, which would represent upwards of 600 miles by road. 

2. The places excavated and identified by Mr. Carlleyle as the principal palace of 

Suddhodana Baj&, the hed-chamher of the queen Mah^maya, and the 
stfipa of Asita the Rishi, are so insignificant that they cannot he the 
remains of the ruins mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

3. The circular tank about 340 feet to the south of Bhuila Tal and still called, 

according to Mr. Carlleyle, ‘ Hathikund ’ or ‘ Hathigadh,’ was identified 
by him with the hastigarta, or ‘ fallen elephant ditch ’ of Hiuen Tsiang, and 
General Cunningham is perfectly convinced that this is the spot indicated in 
the Chinese text. The chaukidar of the neighbouring village Ny a grodha, 
however, states that the name Hathikund or Hathigadh was first given to 
this tank by Mr. Carlleyle himself, and. that this name was utterly un- 
known in that part of the country before the arrival of Mr. Carlleyle. 

4. Mr. Carlleyle indicates Krakuchchhanda Buddha’s fabled birth-place at 

Kagara, 7^ miles to the north-west of Kapilavastu, whilst it must be 
sought 8 miles to the south-east of that place, as Pa-Hian, visiting this place 
after leaving ^ravasti, went north about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
Kapilavastu. 

From this it is evident that Bhuila Tal is not the ancient site of Kapilavastu. 
Our knowledge about the position of Kapilavastu may at present be reduced to this : 
that it lay on the route from the Buddhist cities of eastern Gorakhpur to the Buddhist 
Sravasti (Sahet-Mahet) of the Gonda district, and that route probably passed be- 
tween the Ghagra and Rapt! rivers. 


Sahet-Mahet. 

A vast collection of ruins on the south bank of the Rapti, 12 miles north- 
west from Balrampur and 42 north-west from Gonda, was identified by General 
Cunningham^ as the remains of the ancient Buddhist city Sravasti, whose site had 
already been conjecturally fixed by Lassen within a few miles of that place, but to the 
north of the river. 

Notwithstanding the excavations made by General Cunningham in 1862-63 and 
by Dr. W. Hoey, C.S., in 1884-85^ as yet very little is known of these most interesting 
I'uins, which must contain relics which would do much to elucidate some of the darkest 
and most interesting periods of Indian history. I have no doubt that a thorough and 
properly conducted excavation would be of great success and yield many Buddhist and 
Jaina relics, and especially as the Mahfiranl of Balrampur is willing to grant a large 
subvention for this purpose ; hut it ought to be gone about in a scientific method. 


Archaological EejpoHs, Vol. I, 330 seqq. ; Vol. XI, 78 seqq. 
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During my stny I collected at Sahet eight baked and two unbaked clay seals 
containing in five lines, and in one instance in fifteen lines, the Buddhist creed formula 
in Devanagai'i characters of the seventh and eighth century ; one lac seal, inscribed with 
jutasa in Gupta characters; one unbaked clay seal of a Buddhist monastery, as it would 
seem to be from its appearance and jrlace where found at Sahet, inscribed atriUa in Gupta 
characters; one lac seal found outside the west gate of Ma he t, inscribed gocanandasa 
in Gupta characters ; two lac seals inscribed navatipuhtyusa in Gupta characters Aviththe 
svaslika and Asoka leaves above ; one lac seal, inscribed ashtavriddha in Gupta charac- 
ters ; one baked clay seal representing a chaitya; and two copper coins of Phaguni 
and Bbumi Mitra — of the so-called Sunga dynasty. That Buddhism was still nourish- 
ing at Sravasti in the seventh and eighth century is proved by the many baked and un- 
baked clay seals found there, inscribed in characters of that time. 

Jainism Avas very strong in Sravasti in the eleventh century, as is shown by the 
following Jain statues excavated by Dr. 'VV. Hoey and now placed in the LucknoAV Pro- 
vincial Museum : a well-carved statue of Vimalanathadeva (sitting), dated Sanrvat 
1133, Jyaishta su.di. 3; another (standing), Sanrvat 11S2 ; a statue ofNeminatha 
(sitting), dated SariiA’at 1125 ; a statue of Amsanatha (standing), SaniA'at 1112; and 
a statue of R ishabhanatlia (standing), Sariivat 1121. 

The most interesting fact, however, is the discoA'ery of an inscription (Xo. XLV) 
at Mahet, which shoAvs that Buddhism was still flourishing at the ancient site of 
Sravasti in the beginning of the thirteenth century, and that it was not extinguished 
in Magadha at that time. 

This inscription was found by Dr. W. Hoey during his excaA'ations in 1S81-S5 
at Mahet, buried under the ruins of a Buddhist building erected on the old site of 
Buddha’s vUidra in Jetavana. The inscribed sandstone measures 2' 9'' by 1' 3", and 
records in eighteen lines, in Sarhvat 1276 (A. D. 1219), the erection of a conA'ent for 
Buddhist ascetics at the toAvn of Ajavrisha by Y^idhyadhara, the fifth of six sons 
of Janaka and Jijja, and grandson of Bilvasiva, of the Sri Purva-Y"dstavya 
family. Janaka, the father of Y’idhyadhara, is described as the counsellor of Gopiila, 
the ruler of Gadhipura, or Kanauj ; and YTdhyadhara appears to haAm held a similar 
position under the Prince Madana, probably a successor of G6pala. The toAAm of 
AjaA-risha is said to haA'e been built by Mandhata of the solar race and to have its 
protection entrusted to Karkota {Sioa) ; this proA'es that the old Buddhist name of 
the i^lace, viz., SraA-asti, must have been lost A'cry early. It is also interesting in another 
respect, — because it speaks of the Hindu kingdom of Kanauj as if it Averc still in exist- 
ence, though we knoAV that Jayachchhandra of Kanauj Avas defeated and his capital 
taken by the Musalmans in A. D. 1193. The original slab is now in the LucknoAv 
Provincial Museum. 

The preservation of the slab is perfect. The mistakes made by the engraver arc 
few and unimportant and admit of easy correction. In respect to orthography aa’c have 
to notice : — (1) the frequent use of the dental sibilant for the palatal in ten cases ; (2) the 
constant occurrence of ha being denoted by the sign for va ; (3) the persistent doubling 
of k, g,j, t, m, I in conjunction with a preceding r. 

The characters are Devanagari of the tAA’elfth century; i\\q nnitsvdra, instead 
of being written above the akshara after Avhich it is pronounced, is eleven times AA'ritten 
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after it, witli the sign of virdma below the anusvdra. The language is Sanskrit, and the 
inscription is in verse throughout, excepting the introductory blessing and the date 
at the end. Troru a grammatical point of view there is the wrong form avamanya, 
the wrong compound tatpanchamah, and the unusual derivatives janitia and udaram- 
bliarina. 

Text.^ 


[L. 1.] ^ ^ ^^rTCTTTra II 

[2.] wfro 'wrrftfij mci ^^dmfwrr: wt trfr^TW ii [^ii] 

i ii [^ii] 

[3.] 'TrhmrT^; i fdsrM*^ ^ 

II [^ii] Hnr?5p^i^Tf%w^ - 

[4.] f^^i'^ioTXinjird^ldidrHT; i 

chl?iT4dr*i - 

[5.] ^ f^nr^^imripr ii [sii] 

[6]. II [y.ii] I 

[7.] *2n’ II [ill] 

f^: I ^fcrm - 

[8.] ¥f%fr ^TttiT^nTm: ii ['Sii] “ 


[9.] ^ RrwfH ^rl II ['^n] ’"rrT«lT*l*i44$idiJi: 

T^Rw^Acfffrrj^ i ^^rnjpwrr; fxrirz^mT^ - 

[10.] ^ ^JRrTRmRsriw^: fw«Tt ii [ai] ^^cIcMMw: ^ 4]^d^d-i=h]f^- 

I Pd^JIddlyK^chlvyd ^ ^niT - 

[11.] smrr ii [^oii] '^Tfi?wfiT^5rrftT i w gm O r 

^ ^ irn;^ ii [\\\\] ^5^ ff?T^^TFn^wfwrrr Rr - 



ii [hh] '"^ 





‘ From the orij^inal stone. 

* L. 1. Metre Sardulavikiidita. Read: 10 ^°; '^STT -■ 

= L. 2. Read : 3 ^dT^fwiTfr; ; 

^ L. 3. Metre Salini. Read : 3 

■ L. 4. Read : ; 

® L. 5. Metre Upajati. Read : VV5r°, - 

* L. 6 . Metre Vasantatilaka. Read ; ''T’I'ti”, I'll I W°. 

“* L. 7. Metre SardulavikikUta. Read ; 

" L. 8 . Metre Vasantatilaka. Read : ^rfh i( •( 1 "t". 

‘- L. 9. Metie Iiidiavajta. 

L. 10. Metre Upajati. Read: 3 f^4rT^f04P?^^- 

L. 11. Metre Slnka (.•Vnii.siitnhii). 

'« L. 12. Read : 


* Metre Sloka (Anushtnbh). 
' Metre Sragdhara. 


'* Metre Sardulavikrtdita. 
''' Metre Vasantatilaka. 
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[13.] i 

Tr^Twnrrf^: -f^fHxrfH: ww ii [i^ii] - 

[11.] Rsr^fTT i ^d^TOTTH^nfr- 

^krgwfTgrri^r'iTTtw ii [ ^ « ii] - 

[15.] Rmu i ^d=hl^MRi|-^ : I WTR: II [tysll] ■'^l<H'slld*d1- 

f^r<M 

[16.] #frt[l] d^riTTf^Rcq^ ?l1lPHfTPU^WraiTt Ri^K- 

^%'R:^4ini(: II [uii] 

[17.] ?rei i w firai Rtth: 

iTO%iT II [^^ii] 

[18.] ^^^34 [ii] 


Translation. 

Om ! 

Adoration to him who is free from passions ! 

(Verse 1.) May the illustrious Sakya lion protect you! — he who, having at the 
rising of truth restrained the eight Maras, {mid) attracted to himself the lords over the 
{eight) regions, having treated with contempt the difBcult-to-be-transgressed words of 
command of the enemy Sambara, full of zeal through compassion exerted himself to 
deliver the world ; and who, having reached the Bodhi tree, attained the Buddhahood I 

(2.) To cross the ocean of worldly existence, I adore the saving Bharati, whose 
eyes have protruding pupils,-^ the goddess presiding over the utterances of the gods. 

(3.) In the race of the Sun there was, surpassing the splendour of the Sun, the 
universal sovereign, the first of kings, named Mandhatri, conquering the enemies, 
equal to Indra, ever gladdening, well protecting the three worlds. 

(4.) Once upon a time, roaming about at his pleasure, be saw a pleasant lake 
whose waters were variegated with lines of the pollen of lotuses, {and) charming with 
the cries of flocks of sweetly-singing birds in it ; and having strenuously filled it with 
earth, he, who delighted in good conduct, to make a canopy of fame, then built this 
town of his, named Ajavrisha, the protection of which was entrusted to Karkota 
{Siva). . 

(5.) In it there were i^orn) wealthy {and) very fortunate {men), lights of the illus- 
trious Purva-Vastavya family, by the splendid fame of whose race the worlds are 
rendered white even now. 

(6.) As the moon {is born) from the ocean, so in their family there was {born a 
goersonage,) shining like the moon, whose name Bilvasiva was famous; devoted as he 
was to the lotus-feet of the enemy of Kama, {i.e., Siva), his wealth was an object of 
enjoyment to the twice-born, to virtuous people, and to supplicants. 

isL. 13. Eead;^. >’ Metre Va.santatilaU. 

L. 11. Read; T'^5I^"5T^gTf?^ Metre Sloka (Anuslitubh). Read: ^'^o. 

-- L. 13. Read: Metre Sdrdulavikridita. Read: • TSlff. 

L. 16. Read: Metre Vasantatilaka. Read^TNo. 

L.. 17 Read : 

The original alludes to the Taias, or Saktis of the Dh_vaiii-Buddhas, one of whom is called Lucliana, 
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(7.) He an ocean of benevolence, who was counteracting sins by his noble conduct, 
had a son, Janaka, a unique home of the good, a birthplace of fortune, a site of good- 
ness, with a heart kind to people, the foremost of the good, the honoured wise counsellor 
of the ruler of Gadhipura (Kanauj), named Gopala, 

(8.) He, who well maintained the prosperity of his family, married the daughter of 
a noble race, named Jij ja, who was causing joy to her mother’s family, {and who), in- 
asmuch as her lovely body possessed imperishable ornaments, was like Lakshmi, bom 
from the ocean, whose lovely body beautifies Achyuta (Vishnu) . 

(9.) Erom these two there were born no less than six sons, just as the intelligent 
progeny of fire, called Pippata^® who one, with one body, is endowed with six faces, 
{teas born), as the elder son, from Siva and his consort. 

(10.) Their fifth son of those {six), resembling the five-arrowed {Kama) {and) the 
root of no slight fame, who is celebrated for his knowledge of wisdom, is named, with 
an appropriate name, Vidyhdhara “the holder of wisdom.” 

(11.) Whose comprehensive mind, full of taste {and) attached to the feet of 
Siva, Bharati never abandoned, just as the swan never leaves the extensive Manasa lake, 
full of water {and) situated at the foot of the lord of mountains {Himalaya) . 

(12.) Vain is the sweetness of honey {and) the proficiency in {creating) joy of 
the cool-rayed {moon) ; a sham indeed is the quality of depth of the ocean {and) the 
height of the mountain ; {but) enough ! by the excellent qualities of this mountain 
for the ascent of every single excellency, of this unique receptacle of the abundant 
sparkling nectar of benevolence, everything whatever that is endowed with excellent 
qualities has been surpassed ! 

(13.) Him, who knew the secret doctrine regarding elephants, {and) who, un- 
restrained, bore the burden of elephants that was causing pleasure {to him), the head- 
ornament of princes, the lord of the earth, Madana, sought to attach to himself by 
gifts, honours, and so forth. 

(11.) The wealth acquired by him, who spread his fame aloft by {building) 
temples, — {wealth) which gave relief to people in distress, {and) filled the bellies of those 
filled with joy at {the receipt of) food, — was sufficient to exceed the multitude of the 
twice-born supported {by it). 

(15.) He was as it were another Bodhisattva, such as had never existed before, 
having assumed a human body for the protection of the multitude of living beings. 

(IG.) Elevated by the knowledge of the soul, {and) with a mind rising above the 
attachment to passion, and of other sins of which he was getting rid, having again and 
again pondered on the indifference towards the doctrine of Sugata, he, having resorted to 
the good path, caused to be built and granted to the ascetics, after the manner of 
convents, a dwelling causing joy, a unique home of it as if it were of {his own) fame. 

(17.) Taking delight in whatever is dear to him, the unique home of prudence, 
whose conduct is an object of adoration for people of true knowledge, Udayin, {his) 
kinsman by association, whose heart is pure like the moon, {and who is) wise {and) 
accomplished {and) becoming prosperous, has composed {this) eulogy. 

(L. 18.) The Samvat {year) 1276, or A. D. 1219. 

According to this version, Pippata is apparently another name of Skanda or Karttikeya; there is, however, clearly 
an allusion to the legend according to which Karttikeya was the son of Siva without the intervention of Parvati, Siva s 
generative energy being cast into the fire. 
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